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A START IN LIFE. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In E1ieut CHaprers.—CuapP. VII. 


Mr. Brooke came into the store after dinner, 
and found Walden red-eyed and choking with an- 
ger. When he asked what the trouble was, the 
boy held ont the limp and lifeless body of the 
cat’s favorite. 

“Dead ?” said Mr. Brooke. “‘How did that hap- 
pen?” 

“Ask him!’ Walden replied, giving Ase Hedge- 
wick a wrathful look. 

It was not in Hedgewick’s nature to like any- 
thing in which Walden took delight; and he had 
come to hate the young raccoon. He had been 
laughing grimly at the calamity that had cut 
short its miserable little existence; but now, as 
Mr. Brooke turned upon him with a stern ques- 
tion, he thought it time to be serious. 

“I don’t know anything about it,” he replied. 

“He does!” cried Walden. “I saw him hit it 
with his foot.” 

“It L did, it was by accident,” said Ase. ‘‘It’s 
been hard, half the time, to keep from stepping 
on it ever since the cat has left it lying around.” 

“It was no accident,’ Walden rejoined. ‘It 
was between those barrels, when he came along 
and gave ita kick. Isaw him; and I’m as sure 
he killed it as I am that he is forever doing mean 
things, which he thinks will spite me.” 

“Well, go to your work, Walden,” said Mr. 
Brooke. ‘It can’t be helped now.” 

Walden looked down at the cat purring and 
rubbing his feet, and mewing wishfully for the 
baby raccoon in his hand. He gave it to her, and 
she went off with it in her mouth, to fondle it for 
the last time, while he walked discontentedly out 
of the store. 

Then Mr. Brooke said to Ase, “What did you 
want to kill that poor little thing for ?” 

Hedgewick stoutly denied the charge. Mr. 
Brooke frowned. 

“I’ve watched you both carefully ever since that 
morning when you were at the grindstone togeth- 
er. I saw and heard a great deal more than either 
of you supposed; and I’ve noticed your treatment 
of him since. You have been constantly impos- 
ing on him, and trying to prejudice me against 
him; while he has seldom made any complaints 
against you, but has borne your insults as pa- 
tiently as I should expect a boy of his spirit to 
do. He has so often been in the right while you 
have been in the wrong, that I conclude he is in 
the right now.” 

“Then you think I lie about that coon!” ex- 
claimed Ase, looking as if he could, as easily as 
not, make up his mind to throttle his employer. 

Mr. Brooke answered firmly, “I believe Wal- 
den.” 

“Then,” said Ase, “I guess it’s about time for 
me to quit.” 

‘‘As you please,” said Mr. Brooke. ‘““How much 
do I owe you?” turning to his desk. 

Walden was greatly surprised, on coming in 
from the woods late in the afternoon, to learn 
what had occurred. 

“I hope you don’t think it was my fault,” he 
said to Mr. Brooke. 

“No, it was his own fault,” Mr. Brooke replied. 
“I’m sorry to lose him, for work is plenty and 
help is scarce, and he was a good hand in the 
store. But I think I know of somebody who can 
take his place.” 

“Who!” Walden inquired. 

“A young chap about your size,” said Mr. 
Brooke. 

“His place—in the store?” said the astonished 
Walden. “I don’t believe I’m capable!” 

“If you are not now, you soon will be.” 

Mr. Brooke had raised his wages to four dollars 
& month since the days had lengthened and the 
spring work set in; he now advanced them to five, 
with the promise of a still further augmentation, 
“if it should turn out that he liked the store and 
the store liked him.” 

Tears shone in the boy’s eyes. To have his pay 
increased, to be rid of his one enemy, and, more 
than all else, to receive such proof of his employ- 
er’s confidence and good-will, seemed almost too 
much for one day. 

His preference was for active ont-door life and 
the freedom of the woods. But he liked the store 
well enough when Ase was out of it. The work 
there was anything but confining, and there was 


no lack of exercise for strong arms and a sturdy 
back. 

Hedgewick, when he threw: up his situation, 
had not the least idea that his services could be 
dispensed with; and Mr Brooke’s prompt offer to 
pay him off rather stunned him for a moment. 
He pocketed his pay, however, and went out to 
cool his anger, lingering in sight about the tavern, 
and still confidently expecting overtures for his | 
return. He was wonderfully cheerful, whistling | 
or laughing loud enough to be heard in the | 











plenty of work yet, however, if you care to do | 
it.” | 

*“‘What work do you mean ?” 

“You know what the work is outside,” said 
Mr. Brooke; “logging, teaming, clearing, helping 
about the mill.” 

“Work you know I won’t do —no, sir' not for 
you!” Ase exclaimed. “I'll have nothing more 
to do with such aman. And as for that pup- 
py” 

He did not allude to the dead raccoon’s foster- 











store, and appearing to enjoy his leisure immense- 
ly 

As Mr. Brooke did not hasten to call him back, 
he grew uneasy towards night, and took some 
pains to attract that gentleman’s attention when 
they met at supper. The coolly civil look he re- 
ceived did not raise his spirits remarkably ; and 
his talk at table, at first boisterously jolly, became 
fitful and forced. He was afraid Mr. Brooke did 
| not see the immense importance to his business of 
| the man he had lost. 

He even found it necessary to remind him of 
his existence; and for that purpose accosted him 
| the next morning at the store, in an exceedingly 
mild and conciliatory tone. 
“I d’n’know’s I'd ought to’ve left you so 
sudden, when you’ve so much outside business; 
| and if ’twill be any ’commodation, I’ll come in 
| and”——he hesitated, chilled by the coolness 
| of his reception. 
| “Thank you, Ase,” Mr. Brooke replied cheer- 
|fully. “But I think I can get along.” 

The discomfited Hedgewick saw there was no 
other way for him but to humble himself. 

“T was hasty,—I’d like to take back what I said 
yesterday,” he resumed, with ludicrous embar- 
rassment, looking foolish and scratching his ear. 
“I’m willing to keep on with you, if you’ve no 
objection.” 

“If you mean here in the store,” said Mr. 
Brooke, “‘you are too late. Your place is filled.” 

“I’m turned out for Aim?” said Ase, with a 
black look at Walden, in the back part of the 
store. 

“Oh no, Ase. 











You turned yourself out. I’ve 





brother, but shoak his belligerent fist at Walden, 
and turned away muttering. 

He remained a few days at the tavern, then 
went to build a cabin of his own on a piece of 
land he had taken up in another part of the set- 
tlement. 

Then, one fine summer afternoon, a pleasant 
surprise for Walden. As he was going from the 
store over to the mill,—where Mr. Brooke was 
putting ina “run of stone” for grinding the set- 
tlers’ grain with the same water-power that sawed 
their logs,—the boy noticed another boy approach- 
ing on foot, carrying a bundle, along the road 
that led from the woods. 

It was a boy new to the settlement; yet his face, 
as he drew near, grinning under his straw hat- 
brim, grew astonishingly familiar to the gazer. 

“Hallo, Walden!” he called, in a voice which 
was unmistakable. 

“Amos!” Walden exclaimed, starting to meet 
him. “Where did you come from?” regarding 
him with delighted amazement. 

“From home, of course,” said Amos, laughing. 
“For the same reason that made you leave. I 
couldn’t stand it any longer.” 

He might have added that the letters Walden 
had written home from the new settlement had in- 
spired him with a restless desire to try his fortunes 
with him there in the backwoods, and caused their 
mother to yield a reluctant consent to his going. 

“What did Eli say ?” Walden asked. 

“To my leaving? He didn’t know of it,” re- 
plied Amos. ‘Nor James; he would have come 
Only ‘mother and Susie 
I’ve walked all the way.” 


too, if I had told him. 
knew. 








“You must be tired!” said Walden. 

“I’m tired enough! But it rests me, seeing 
you,” replied the happy Amos. 

Then what long talks the boys had! Amos de- 
livering messages and telling news from home, 
and Walden, after asking a hundred questions 
and showing the store, relating more in full the 
experiences he had briefly touched upon in his 
letters. Amos was especially pleased to learn of 


'Mr A. Randolph Hedgewick’s dismissal; and he 


had many a good laugh at his former school- 
master’s expense. 

He had come to work; and his offer of services 
was welcome just then to Mr. Brooke, who pro- 
posed that he should take Walden’s place, and 
make himself generally useful, while Walden 
continued to fill that of the departed Ase. 

Amos gladly accepted, and set to work the next 
morning with willing hands. He was not so old 
within two years as his brother, nor so skilful 
with the axe; but he was strong and intelligent 
for a boy of sixteen, and Mr. Brooke, watching 
him with evident satisfaction, said to Walden,— 

“He'll do! he'll do!” adding, “It happens just 
right for me. I’ve got to make a journey to the 
East next week; and I was wondering, till your 
brother came, whether I could leave you in charge 
of the store. But with him to help, when you 
need help, I rather think I can.” 

“T'll do my best to take care of things; and I’m 
sure I can rely on Amos,” replied Walden. 

The boys were very happy together; and every- 
thing went smoothly with them, in their employ- 
er’s absence, until a few days before he was ex- 
pected to return. 

In the month of May, about the time when he 
saw his raccoon running up the old elm on the 
edge of the clearing, Walden, exploring the woods 
one afternoon, had made another discovery On 
the stump of a maple tree that had been recently 
cut, he noticed some bees feeding on the still 00z- 
ing sap, and observed that they flew away in a 
certain direction. 

“They are honey-bees,” he said to himself, ‘‘and 
there must be a bee-tree not far off.” 

He cut from the top of the stump a few chips 
sticky with the sweet juice, and scattered them, at 
intervals of a hundred yards ‘or so, along the 
ground in the direction of the bees’ flight. Re- 
turning the next day, he found them alighting on 
the chips, or darting away from them, in lines of 
flight which finally drew his eye to the top of a 
tall chestnut, deep in the forest. 

Again he told nobody of his discovery except 
the friendly tavern-keeper, who chuckled and 
said,— 

“We had our little coon-hunt, that turned out 
lucky; an’ now shouldn’t wonder a mite if we 
should be tacklin’ a bee-tree, some day. Say 
nothin’, but wait till the right time comes, an’ ol’ 
man Gadbury is the one to show ye how to git the 
sweet without the stings.” 

“T think I’d better ask Mr. Brooke if we can cut 
the tree; for I believe it is on his land,” said Wal- 
den. 

Mr. Brooke’s permission was readily obtained. 
Yet the time for getting the honey would not 
come, in the tavern-keeper’s judgment, until the 
| bees had had time to lay in their next winter’s 
| supply, and the weather was cold enough to keep 
| them quiet when their home should be disturbed. 
| But one day, in Mr. Brooke’s absence, Gadbury 
came to Walden and said,— 

“T’ve ben keepin’ my eye on that ’ere bee-tree, 
an’ I guess mabby the time’s come for cuttin’ on’t. 
Who d’ ye think I seen there this forenoon, ’ith 
his head flopped over on his back like he would 
break his neck off, an’ his eyes a-starin’ straight 
up into the canopy o’ heaven, in the direction o’ 
that ’ere tree-top; so ingaged, he never spied me 
till I started to walk past, jes’ as if I hadn’t no- 
ticed him ? "Iwas your friend Ase. He spoke, 
an’ I spoke, civil enough; but nuther one on us 
mentioned bees, oh no!” 

It was the old man’s opinion that if they did not 
get the honey very soon, somebody else would ; and 
they accordingly made preparations for securing 
it that afternoon. 

Luke Ball, one of Mr. Brooke’s wood-choppers, 
was then let into the secret and invited to assist. 
Amos, much to his regret, was left in charge of 
the store. Walden provided sulphur for smoking 
the bees in their cavity; and with mittens and 
veils for their hands and faces, buckets for bring- 
ing away the honey, and axes for felling the tree, 
the little party entered the forest. 

The tree was about half-eut when the sound of 
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the axes brought somebody tramping towards it | 
through the woods. 

“It’s Ase!” said Gadbury, biting his plug. 
“Keep to work, boys; don’t mind him a hooter. | 
Y'll settle his hash!” 

They plied their axes, Walden on one side of 
the tree, and Luke on the other, and the chips 
were flying in lively fashion, when Hedgewick | 
came up, calling out, angrily,— 

“Look here! you’re cutting my bee-tree !” 

“How come it yourn?” the old man inquired. | 

“J found it, two weeks ago; it’s got my mark 
on it.” 

“Somebody else found it, two months ago; an’ 
got Brooke’s consent to cuttin’ on’t, long ’fore 
ever you sot up a claim tu it,” replied Gadbury. 

“Who cares for Brooke’s consent?” Ase re- 
torted. “A man’s got a right to a _ bee-tree 
wherever he finds it, in these woods.” 

“Wal,” said the old man, “you’re in the right 
on’t, fuzino. An’ we’re in the right on’t, ’cordin’ 
to your own account, a-takin’ the tree.” And 
he gave a half-audible chuckle. “Peg away, | 
boys!” 

“I’m going to have my share o’ that. honey; 
you see!” cried Ase, turning and walking rapidly 
away. 

“He’s a-goin’ fer buckets,” said the old man. 
“Let him! he’ll be jest a little mite discomfusti- 
cated, like as not, when he brings ’em !” 

With fiint and steel and powder, and dry leaves 
and twigs, he proceeded to start a fire; which he 
had ready on a broad piece of bark covered with 
earth, by the time the tree came crashing down. 
Then, mittened and veiled, he rushed to the top, 
to find the hollow occupied by the bees. | 

A large limb had been split in falling; it | 
hummed with the maddened swarm within, and | 
out of a broad crack honey was pouring in a| 
stream of lucent gold. Walden, likewise mittened 
and veiled, came bringing the buckets to catch it; 
while Luke hastened to make an under-cut, at a 
place the old man pointed out, where the burning | 
sulphur was to be introduced. 

‘There seemed to be surprisingly few bees about 
them at first; but they soon began to descend 
from the forest-tops, and pour out of the broken 
limb, and dart hither and thither, in swift zigzags 
and whizzing circles; and soon the air was full 
of them. Gadbury had intended to leave them 
for a while, in order to let the ignited sulphur do 
its work; but the prospect of Hedgewick’s speedy 
return caused him and his companions to hurry 
up their operations. 

Luke laid open the smoking limb; and Walden 
and the old man, coughing, and half-blinded by 
the sulphurous fumes, cut out, with ladle and | 
scoop, great masses of the dripping comb, and 
filled the buckets. ‘They were in the midst of this | 
exciting work when Ase returned, bringing a big 
black kettle and a small tin pail, and bellowed 
out, at a distance, 

“Where’s my share ?” 

“Here ‘tis!’ Gadbury answered, in a muffled 

“Come an’ git it!” 

Hedgewick started to act upon this friendly sug- 
gestion, thinking, no doubt, he would find safety 
where there was so much smoke, although he had 
not provided himself with a veil. Butas he drew 
near, it seemed as if the entire baffled and infuri- 
ated swarm gathered to wreak vengeance on him. 
Away went the tin pail, as he flung up his hand 
to brush out his buzzing hair. Then, turning to 
retreat, he dropped his clattering kettle, and ran 
with both hands flying wildly about his neck and 
ears, until a dead limb on the ground tripped his 
heels, and he sprawled headlong. 

“Oh, that Ase! that Ase!” said Walden, con- 
vulsed with laughter even at that critical moment, 
with the smoke in his eyes and nostrils and the 
bees getting in a sting or two despite his veil. 
“He'll be the death of me yet!” 

Hedgewick was up and running again by that 
time, slapping and cursing. 

“’Minds me of that ’ere yaller pup o’ Warrett’s, 
arter the coon bit him,” said the old man, as he 
heaped up the honey-comb in the last of the three 
pails. “Wonder if he’s found out when saw-mills 
an’ bears was fust invented—an’ bees, tew, fer 
that matter? Why don’t ye come an’ pick up 
your kittle an’ pail, and take your sheer? It’s 
here in the holler limb!” he called out to Ase, 
who was by this time afar off in the woods, still 
fighting the too persistent bees. 

The buckets well-filled with honey and heaped- 
up comb, a sapling which Luke had cut was 
passed through the bails, and they were triumph- 
antly carried off by him and Walden, resting the 
weight on their shoulders; while the old man fol- 
lowed with an axe in each hand. 

“1 got tew or three pesky little stings,” he said ; 
“one up my trouses-leg an’ one in my sleeve. 
But all’s fair in war-time. Can’t blame the bees. 
I tell ye, boys, I haint had sich a campaign sence 
I carried a musket an’ fit under our gre’t an’ good 
commander, Gin’ral George Wash’n’ton !” 


, 


voice. 


As bees still followed them, they did not ven- 
ture to unveil until they had got their honey safe in 
the cellar of the store, where it was to be divided. 

“We got that ‘ere bucket a leetle tew full,” said 
the old man. “I didn’t ca’e’late on the comb’s 
settling down so.” 

“It’s running over on the floor here now,” said 
Walden, who hastened to bring a basin and take 
out some. 

Gadbury then selected a bucket for himself, 
leaving one for Walden and one for Mr. Brooke. 


Luke wall. “You got stung worse than either of 
us. Here’s yours, Amos,” giving his brother the 
well-filled basin. “This is for staying here and 
not getting stung.” 

“T’d rather have gone and got stung,” replied 
Amos, who could not cease to regret the fun he 
had missed. 

The honey had been brought in through the 
cellar-door, which Walden now shut and fastened 
on the inside. Even the pain of his stings did not 
lessen his satisfaction in the results of the after- 
noon’s adventure, which was something to talk 
about and brag of to all comers. But the sequel 
was not so pleasant. 

When he went to the store the next morning, an 
astonishing sight met his eye. The cellar had 
been broken into, and one of the buckets with its 
entire contents had disappeared. 

The other bucket remained, but it was over- 
turned, and what was left of the honey had run 
out on the ground. 

“Oh, that Ase!’ Walden exclaimed once more. 
But he did not laugh this time. 


” 


(To be continued.) 
+er -— 
GRATIS. 

At the devil's booth are all things sold,— 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 
For caps and bells our lives we pay, 

Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking. 
"Tis heaven alone that is given away— 

*Tis only God may be had for the asking. 
No price is set on the lavish summer; 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 

—Lowell. 
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DAVE’S SISTER. 

I hardly knew which of the two flowers was the 
frailest: the poor little wintry myosotis, over which 
Janet was bending with rapt eyes, or the girl her- 
self. The one was beaten by winds and rains, 
stunted by frost, and yet in its imperfect develop- 
ment bearing the same resemblance to a perfect 
flower that the street vagabond does to the lovely 
lady who passes her in silks and furs. 

‘The other, a child cradled in hardship, with thin 
cheeks and her slender figure bent; but both girl 
and flower had a pathetic beauty of theirown. You 
could easily imagine the possibility of Janet, un- 
der favorable conditions, becoming beautiful; and 
as for the myosotis, who ever saw a lovelier flower 
at its best ? 

My cousin, Mrs. Long, and I stood watching the 
girl. 

“Why don’t she pluck the flower?” Mrs. Long 
asked, wonderingly. ‘She stares at it as if it was 
the most beautiful thing in the world, and it’s a 
poor, pale abortion. She must be foolish to be 
ecstatic over such a pretence of a flower.” 

“Then I am foolish,” I answered, laughing. 
“T always admire the first flower more than its 
beautiful sisters that come later. It seems like a 
prayer of the earth for release from icy bondage. 
The flower will be a martyr, of course. All first 
fruits of matter or spirit must be. You see the 
picciola felt a faint throb of the earth wakened by 
yesterday’s sun, and it rushed up in haste to see 
if the world was warm enough for its more cau- 
tious sisters. By to-night it will understand that 
a January sun is always the forerunner of a Jan- 
uary frost, poor flower!” 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed my cousin, with 
a bewildered look that ended ina laugh. “If you 
haven’t flown off at atangent! Do you suppose 
that ignorant girl is philosophizing over that 
flower, or has any thought connected with it but 
that it is a flower, and an ugly one at that? At 
least that is all Zcan see in it, and all any one 
can see but dreamers like you, or simpletons like 
her.” 

“Come, come, don’t call names,” said I, laugh- 
ing. “I am curious to know what the girl does 
think, and am going to find out if possible,” I 
continued, walking to Janet, who was on her 
knees pulling the grass and weeds from around 
the myosotis. She greeted me with a smile, and 
rose to her feet. She was the daughter of my 
washerwoman, and I had often employed her to 
do little errands, so that a very friendly feeling 
existed between us. 

“Why don’t you pluck the flower, Janet?” I 
asked. “You seem to admire it very much, and 
it will be killed by the frost to-night.” 

“O ma’am, I can’t do that!” and I saw her eyes 
were full of tears. “It aint much of a flower, but 
L like ita heap better than the fine roses in rich 
folks’ yards.” 

“But why ?” 

“You see, Dave used to call it his purty posy. 
Dave was my brother. He died last January. 
He never could walk well on his feet; they were 
twisted like; but he had crutches, and could hob- 
ble about the woods. He couldn’t work like other 
folks, so he had a heap of time to watch things in 
the woods and think over them.” 

“What did he think, Janet ?” 

“Of course, I don’t know all he thought, but he 
had lots of queer notions. He knowed every leaf 
on the trees, it seems to me. He’d lie down on 
his face and put his ear to the ground, and say he 
heard the plants a-growin’. He’d come in and 
say, ‘Ma, I reckon winter’s most nigh gone, for 
here’s my purty posy.’ That’s what he called this 
flower, for he didn’t know any other name fur 
t.”” 

“Then you like it on Dave’s account?” I said, 
with a significant glance at Mrs. Long. 

“Yes’m. He thought a heap of it, and when 


say, ‘Why don't the poor little thing have the 
sense of pecan trees? They never do put out till 
the frost and ice are gone. I wish I could tell my 
posy to keep under ground till the sun gets real 
warm and steady shinin’. But then I think more 
of it than the lots of flowers like it that come up 
late. Somehow, they don’t seem to me like the 
same, and they aint, neither.’ The very mornin’ 
he died, when he didn’t seem to know nothin’, I 
brought in a bunch of them posies and laid them 
on his pillow. He knowed ’em sure, for he sort 
of smiled, and said, ‘Purty posies! Winter’s 
gone.’” 

Her voice choked and she cried a little, very 
quietly, as she did everything else. 

“You see, ma’am, I miss Dave so,” she said, 
apologetically. ‘It’s so lonely at home now, just 
me and ma. He was just two years older than 
me,—sixteen when he died,—and though he 
couldn’t work or walk mnch, yet ma and me we 
sort of looked up to him. He knowed a heap 
more’n we did, and he larned how to read and 
write just by hisself. Seems like I can’t get used 
to bein’ without him.” 

I tried to say a few words of comfort to the 
child, but they sounded, even in my own ears, 
meaningless, with those large brown eyes looking 
at me in a hopeless way. 

“Yes’m, I dare say he’s a heap better off. 
Everybody says so, and that it’s a sin for me and 
ma to go on about him; but oh! [’m so lonesome 
all the time.” 

We left Janet and the myosotis together. The 
little flower in its way was preaching a sermon of 
love and remembrance to the poor faithful little 
sister, and perhaps, in His good time, it might 
bring comfort too to her. 

Mrs. Long walked on in silence, and then spoke 
abruptly, more to hide how deeply her kind heart 
had been touched than because she felt harshly. 
She always opposed any exhibition of feeling as 
a weakness, or foolish sentimentality, yet no 
woman in the county did so many acts of quiet 
charity, nor was more truly sympathetic. 

“T suppose you are hugging yourself for your 
superior knowledge,” she said. ‘If Janet’s flower 
did have a history, she’s a goose to weep and 
moan over it. Why can’t she understand the crip- 
pled boy is ten times better off where he is? Peo- 
ple of her class have no business to be sentimen- 
tal. They’ve got to work, and work and senti- 
ment don’t agree.” 

“Hadn't you better say feeling?” I answered. 
“Would you deny poor folks even that? Come, 
now, acknowledge you were touched by the picture 
of the crippled boy laying his ear to the ground 
to ‘hear the posies grow." The poor, starved life, 
barren of joys, and yet the tendrils of his soul 
reaching out to embrace one of the frailest of 
God’s works. Perhaps it was to him an interpre- 
ter of the Eternal Spring into which he has en- 
tered ?” 

“Nonsense! nonsense!” was all Mrs. Long said, 
and the rest of our walk was taken in silence. I 
saw nothing of Mrs. Morris and her daughter 
Janet the next week. She had always been so 
regular in coming for my clothes that I grew un- 
easy when another week rolled by without bring- 
ing her, so I went to her house to ascertain what 
was the cause of the delay. It was a long walk. 
The house was a miserable dwelling-place for any 
human being. It was situated on the edge of a 
swamp, a stagnant pond of water on one side, and 
on the other a thick woodland with the trees 
bending under the weight of grey Spanish moss, 
which trailed over the ground. <A desolate region, 
and the very home of malaria. 

Mrs. Morris met me at the gate, pale, weak and 
hollow-eyed. 

“Yes’m, I’ve been awful sick,” she said, in an- 
swer to my inquiries. “I had the chills mon- 
strous bad this time, and they hung on to me 
more’n a week. Jest as I begins to get about, 
Janet she takes down, and she’s as sick as sick 
kin be.” 

“I would like to see her,” I said, moving for- 
ward. 

“IT wish you could, ma’am, but the doctor he 
says nobody wasn’t to go in the room, leastwise, 
no strangers. She’s out of her head all the time, 
and she screams and raves if any stranger comes 
nigh, or anybody but me.” 

“Who helps you to nurse her ?” I asked, for the 
woman was evidently too sick and weak for such 
a burden. 

“No one,” she answered, despondently. “The 
folks I know are poor, and haven’t time to help 
me. Old Aunt Lindy, the colored woman who 
lives a mile down the road, she come last night 
and stayed a spell, and I gota little sleep. It’s 
awful lonesome, ma’am, all by myself sittin’ there 
at night, and Janet not knowin’ me. Seems like 
she’s gone so far from me, she can’t even hear me 
talk. She’s mostly with Dave all the time.” 

The poor woman raised the corner of her apron 
to her eyes. 

“I know Aunt Linda well,” I said; “and as I 
return home, I’ll stop at her house and try and 
engage her to remain with you until Janet gets 
better—at night, at least. You will not be able to 
stand the fatigue.” 

“Oh, I aint so tired in my body as in my mind!” 
she cried. ‘Seems like Janet 1s goin’ to leave 
me, too. And the doctor he says I can’t ’spect 
to raise childern in this sickly place, for that the 
air is pison. But what kin Ido when I aint got 
no other hole in the world to shelter us? This 
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“You shall have a share, too,” Walden said to 


the cold would kill it, he’d mourn over it, and 


when I barely make my bread? Ah me! the 

world is an awful hard place for poor folks. 

Sooner they’re dead and out of the way the better, 

I reckon.” 

With a heavy heart I left the poor woman. At 
every turn in life these spectres of poverty and 
suffering confront us, and too often we are power- 
less to help. But I felt cheered when I entered 

Aunt Linda’s neat cottage. She was such a 
cheery, happy old soul, that it made one feel bet- 
ter even to look at her smiling black face. 

“In course I'll go, honey,” she said when I told 
my business. ‘‘I’se bin ’siderin’ *bout goin’ ’fore 
you comed in. Seems as how dat pore soul aint 
fit to nuss, sick as she is. You needn’t talk "bout 
payin’ me. Why, honey”—and she laughed until 
her fat sides shook—“I takes pay far your work, 
and glad to git it, but I don’t take pay fur de 
Marster’s work, and I reckon holpin’ de sick pore 
is His’n. No, no, chile, dat goes to my soul’s ac- 
count. I'll git togedder one or two tings, fur de 
cupboard in dat ar house is as bare as a scraped 
bone, and den I’ll start.” 

I knew poor Janet could not be in better hands, 
but the next morning I walked out again to Mrs. 
Morris’s, hoping to hear a favorable account of 
the patient. Aunt Linda’s face as she came out 
to meet me was very grave. 

“She’s purty nigh de end ob her troubles, honey,” 
she said. “You kin come in if you wants to, fur 
she don’t know notin’, and you can’t ‘sturb her. 
She’s jest been callin’ ‘Dave! Dave!’ all night, 
and talkin’ to him. Ireckon she sees her brud- 
der, fur she don’t seem to see livin’ people.” 

“Do you mean to say Janet is dying?” Iasked, 
horror-stricken. 

“Yes, honey; she can’t lib out de day, I’m 
feared. Come in and see for yourself.” 

As I entered, the wretched mother was sitting by 
the bed, her tearless eyes fixed upon the face of 
the dying girl, and stroking the hot hand ‘she 
held in her own. Janet lay with closed eyes, her 
baked lips muttering words sometimes too faint 
to be distinguished, and then clear and distinct. 

She would swallow water, or any liquid, if it 
was put to her lips, but she never asked for it. 
The child was dying as quietly as she had lived, 
and there was no restlessness in her motions. 

“Wid dat nasty swamp-fever, dey ginerally 
tosses and groans all de time,” Linda said, “but 
dat blessed lamb, she’s just passin’ away peaceful 
and smilin’, like she was glad ter go. She aint 
opened her eyes fur a hour, and her pu'se is most 
gone.” 

As she spoke, Janet’s eyes unclosed and she 
looked at her mother with so clear a glance that 
I thought she recognized her. 

“Do you know me, honey?” cried the poor 
woman. “O my child, speak to me!” 

A smile transfigured her face. “Why, Dave!” 
she murmured. “I’ve been so lonesome when you 
was away. Your purty posies is all in blow on 
the red hill. I wouldn’t pick ’em ’fore you comed 
back, but we must go now, Dave, quick, ‘fore the 
frost gits em. Come, Dave! come!” She tried 
to raise her head from the pillow, but it fell back. 
In a moment or two the poor thin face settled into 
the calm of death and Janet was with her brother. 

Mrs. Long’s energetic benevolence moved the 
bereaved mother into a comfortable home, and 
has never allowed her to want for anything, for 
her health is completely gone. The most precious 
present you can make her is a bunch of “Dave's 
purty posies,” which we have planted thickly over 
the graves of the two children. Do you wonder 
why the little wayside flower is an object of special 
interest to me? Marte B. WILLIAMS. 
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PAGANINI, THE GENIUS. 


A young man who has imbibed the notion that 
he is a genius is apt to lose his balance. The flat- 
tery of friends makes him so vain that he imag- 
ines that he, at least, may attain without labor. 
He ignores mental discipline, because it involves 
hard study. He trusts to his genius to push him 
up, and sinks. 

Scores of young men go to pieces at the begin- 
ning of the voyage, when they might have entered 
port with every sail drawing had they taken their 
departure from Carlyle’s definition of genius: A 
capacity for infinite pains-taking. 

All Europe hailed Paganini as a genius. Dur- 
ing forty years he reigned the monarch of the vio- 
lin, with no rival near his throne. 

If any one was ever born a violinist, he was. 
As soon as he could hold the violin he began to 
play it. The worshippers in the churches of Genoa 
often looked towards the choir to see a child play- 
ing on a violin almost as large as himself. 

His genius was phenomenal. It gave him ca- 
pacity, and urged him to develop it by intense 
application. His precocity astonished those from 
whom he sought instruction; but they were 
amazed at the zeal and rapidity with which he 
worked at their lessons. He soon exhausted their 
ability to instruct, and so passed on from one 
great teacher to another. 

He went to Rolla, the great musician of Parma. 
The master was ill in bed, and Paganini waited in 
the ante-room. Some sheets of difficult music 
were lying on the table, alongside of a violin. 
The boy looked at the music, and began playing it. 

“Who is the great master playing in my ante- 
room ?” asked Rolla, raising himself to listen. 

“A mere boy! impossible!” he exclaimed on 
being told that the player was a mere lad, who 








place is mine, but how kin I rent another place, 





wished to become a pupil. 
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THE YOUTHS 





When Paganini appeared before the invalid’s 
bed, the master said, “I can teach you nothing.” 

The boy had practised ten or twelve hours a 
day. He would try passages over and over again 
in different ways, with such perseverance that at 
nightfall he was exhausted by fatigue. He com- 
posed as well as practised, writing music so diffi- 
cult that he could not play it until he had imas- 
tered it by incessant practice. 

Let the reader note the working of the boy’s 
genius. It prompted him to compose a hard task 
to be mastered by himself. It kept him up to his 
work day after day, until he had mastered the 
task. The boy had a capacity for infinite pains- 
taking. 

‘The boy’s genius made him thorough. Farra- 
day used to begin his investigation of a phenome- 
non by learning all that other scientists had writ- 
ten about it. With similar thoroughness young 
Paganini acquired the knowledge of what other 
violinists had done or left undone. 

He would have knowledge as well as art, so that 
he might not fail through ignorance or plagiarism. 
He worked hard to produce new effects and com- 
binations. He sighed for a new world, because 
he had explored the old. His explorations gave 
him his point of departure. He sailed from it 
and discovered a world in which he had no mas- 
ter, no equal, and no follower. 

His art was born with him, but he developed it 
by study and practice. When he died, men said 
he had carried his secret with him to the grave. 
It may be so; but the intelligent reader of his life 
discerns that Paganini’s ability to master details 
accounts in part for his success. 
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For the Companion. 


AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS. 
CHAPTER II. 


As soon as Ungo had recovered from the shock of 
his fright from having been seized by the serpent, he 
urged Hopoi to make haste and get the fat from the 
pah poon (big snake) which had bitten him, and to 
rub his lacerated arm with it. The fat of these ser- 
pents is a favorite remedy for all wounds with the 
Dyaks. 

To humor him certain parts of the serpent were 
quickly cut off and tried out. Ungo seemed to take 
heart when the fat was brought and applied to his 
wound. Faith often does more than medicine in curing 
disease, particularly with savages; and perhaps the 
fat of the python has some properties that seem to aid 
nature in its attempts to repair injuries to wounded 
flesh. 

‘The snake-trap was set again and baited with a sa-at 
as before. A small serpent was found within it the 
next morning, but as it was not more than eight feet 
long, we concluded that it was not worth preserving. 
It was of the same species as the first, its color was 
yellow with oval black spots along the back and sides, 
and it had a skin as glossy as patent leather. Its fat 
furnished a fresh supply of ointment for Ungo’s 
wound; and although he kept himself profusely 
smeared with it, yet despite it his arm was in a bad 
condition. We found that both Hopoi and Henry were 
lovers of roast snake; for two days they feasted on 
the meat of this last serpent, though they had re- 
frained from eating of the first because it had bitten a 
man. 

Brown, who watched through his glass the little 
bare strip of shore in front of the snake-den, saw sev- 
eral times near it serpents which he declared could not 
be less than twenty-five feet in length! But we suc- 
ceeded in trapping only one more, and this measured 
a few inches less than fourteen feet. It was as large, 
midway of its body, as a man’s leg just above the 
knee, and weighed, I estimated when we had secured 
it in the leather bag for transportation, not far from a 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

We had now been at the lake which, in honor of my 
partner, I named Lake Brown (though Brown himself 
called it Snake Lake) eight days. As our stock of pro- 
visions was nearly exhausted, we sent Hopoi back to 
our dépét at Port Adang for fresh stores. Ungo was 
as yet unable todo any work. Now that we had be- 
gun to trap the serpents, we wished, if possible, to 
capture one or more large ones, for they would com- 
mand a price sufficient to defray the expenses of the 
trip. 

Hopoi set off for Port Adang early in the morning, 
March 29. The distance to the Port was thirty miles; 
and we expected his return the following night, accom- 
panied by Sinen and Dalant, the Malays who had been 
left at the camp. But at about eleven o’clock that 
night, just after we had fallen asleep inside our insect 
bars, old Gorem came to my side and softly waked 
me. 

“Hopoi ato-mastals, Tocan,” he said, in alow but 
excited tone—‘Hopoi has returned, sir.” 

I sprang up, feeling sure that some disaster had hap- 
pened, and waked Brown. 

““What does he say?” I asked Gorem. 
Sinen and Dalant?” 

“He says nothing,”’ replied the old Malay. ‘He will 
not speak. But there is great trouble, sir.” 

We found Hopoi lying on his face a little way from 
the fire. At first, I thoccht that it was from exhaus- 
tion, for he had travelled a distanc? of at least sixty 
English miles since sunrise that morning, through 
Swamps and jungles and over rocky hills. Coffee was- 
at once prepared for him; but he would not touch it, 
and still lay with his face to the earth, refusing even 
to look up. 

“He is in despair, sir, and afraid,’ Gorem said. 

I had noticed, too, that the old Malay was much 
moved and spoke gravely, not in his usual manner. 

“Bid him speak!” Brown exclaimed. “Tell him 
that he has nothing to fear. Bid him relate what has 
aappened.” 

For a long time, however, we could not prevail on 
him to raise his head or open his mouth. At length, 
the boy Henry, whose black eyes had grown bright 
under the excitement, threw himself suddenly down 
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groaned and beat his forehead on the ground, when, as | 
if electrified with a shock from a powerful battery, | 
Henry leaped to his feet and cried out in the Malay | 
tongue, that Fabricius and both the Malays were dead! | 

We had feared ae much. When Hopoi saw that we 
knew the worst, and that we did not blame him, he 
raised himself, partook of food, and in his native | 
tongue, which Henry and old Gorem rendered into 
Malay and half English, informed us that he had 
found both Fabricius and the two Malays lying dead | 
at the foot of the short ladder which led up into the 
lookout hut. Their heads had been cut off and taken 
away! | 

“It’s the ‘head-hunters’ then!”’ said Brown; and old 
Gorem agreed with that opinion. Probably the un. | 
fortunate men had been surprised while asleep, though 
we had advised Fabricius to set a watch at night. All| 
these Dyak tribes of the southeast coast of Borneo | 
are addicted to head-hunting and cannibalism; but as 
they commonly go out either singly or in very small 
parties, we believed that Fabricius could defend him- 
self. He had four repeating carbines and several re- 
volvers; and the log camp could easily have been de- 
fended against a-numerous party of Dyaks. 

But this was of a piece with the ill-fortune that fol- 
lowed. Our expedition seemed ill-starred from the 
outset. With Ungo too seriously wounded to move 
about, for the wound on his arm threatened mortifica- | 
tion and affected him so seriously that he lost his | 
strength, and lay on his back most of the time, and | 
three men lost, our party was reduced to five, one a | 
mere boy of pirate brecd. | 

There was no more sleep for either Brown or my- 
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AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS. 


self that night. Early in the morning, having made a 
scanty breakfast from what was left of our provisions, 
we set out to return to the dépét. Ungo, in a high fe- 
ver, was carried on a stretcher, all the members of the 
party taking turns at this fatiguing labor. The ser- 
pent we were obliged to leave behind, after all our 
labor capturing it. But we left it tied up in the leather 
bag, and hoped to send for it in a few days. 

The day was very warm, with thunder and rein in 
the afternoon; and I shall not soon forget the fatigue 
of that thirty miles’ walk, carrying the helpless Dyak 
through swamps and over rough ground! It was dark 
when we reached the deserted dépét. We found the 
unburied bodies of the dead men, and by the fitful 
light of a camp-fire, we hurriedly buried the remains 
of the poor fellows. The camp, indeed, was uninhab- 
itable till we had done so. I think that it was never 
my fortune to spend a more gloomy night than that 
which followed. Failure seemed to have smitten our 
enterprise; and what fanatical savages might be lurk- 
ing about in quest of our own heads, we could only 
guess'and fear. A strict watch was kept throughout the 
night. 

It is not easy to give the reader an adequate concep- 
tion of the head-hunters of Borneo. They are not 
merely ferocious savages. Head-hunting is with them 
both a matter of religious duty, according to their 
shocking superstitions, and a mark of manliness and 
prowess. A young Dyak of these tribes of Passir. 
Poonan and Tring has no social standing, nor can he 
marry, till he has been on a hunting expedition, and 
brought home a human head. Where he gets it is not 
much questioned, provided it is a human head. The 
young Dyaks sally forth, either alone, or in little 
parties, and with eager cunning and the ferocity of 
tigers steal upon any armed, or unarmed persons, man, 
woman, or child, not of their own tribe, cut them 
down with their mandaus and sever the coveted head. 
Old Dyak warriors have often in their kampongs rows 
of these horrible trophies. 

Nor is this the worst feature of the lives of these 
head-hunting tribes. When captives are taken by the 
Tring Dyaks, they are led to the villages and there tor- 
tured, and made a target for the weapons of the boys 
and even of the women. This is avowedly designed to 
create a thirst for blood in the Dyak youth that they 
may become more ferocious as warriors. Tt is stated, 
on good authority, that sometimes even fifty captives 
and “slave-debtors” are tortured and killed at a single 
festival. 





beside Hopoi and whispered rapidly in his ear. Hopoi 





If there are many captives, the suffering of each one 
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of them is limited to a brief period. But if the num- 
ber is not more than two or three, the unfortunate 
wretches are compelled to stand at the torture-posts | 
for hours, slightly but repeatedly wounded. Death | 
results at Jast from exhaustion and continued loss of | 
blood. What demons a people must be who unite re- | 
ligious superstitions with the naturally savage instincts 
of man to encourage cruelty ! 

The savages who had murdered Fabricius and the 
two Malays had not seriously plundered the dépot. 
Only two guns, an axe, a saw and a quantity of sealed 
meat-cans had been carried away. We conjectured, 
therefore, that the party was small and did not exceed 
four in number, and that a larger number might soon 
return for more plunder. 

Early that forenoon the Dutch war-steamer, Lombok, 
came into the bay, and with her a trading prau owned 
by a Chinese merchant. Commander Schaffer came 
ashore to us, and learning our situation, generously 
offered to spare a man from the steamer, if any of the 
sailors would volunteer to enter our service. The 
man who offered to enter our service was a brother of 
Fabricius, who had been killed. We supposed he did 
so for the purpose of avenging his brother's death; 
for he seemed greatly shocked when he heard the 
story. 

From the prau we also hired another Malay, named 
Juboe, a short and swarthy man of twenty-six; but 
very thick and strong fora Malay. A more villainous 
face, both Brown and I agreed, we had never seen. 
We noticed, too, that the Chinese skipper did not seem 
sorry to part with him. 








But our needs were so urgent, that we concluded to 


hire him at fifty florins, 
Dutch currency, per 
month; and that night 
we sent him, with Hopoi, 
after the serpent which 
we had left in the leather 
bag at the camp near the 
lake. For security against 
prowling head - hunters, 
they were to go that night and return the following 
night. Hopoi knew the way well. 

The Lombok, and with her the prau, put to sea that 


no signs of healing, on board the latter craft, to be 
treated in the hospital at Batavia. I had little hope 
that he would recover; but we learned afterwards that 
under hospital treatment his wound healed and he was 
living at Padang, Sumatra. 

There was a slight shock of earthquake about ten 
o’clock that night; and an hour later a tidal wave, 
three or four feet in height, as we judged from the 
marks, came into the bay. It was high-water at the 
time. Probably these phenomena were the results of 
a volcanic irruption in Celebes, to the eastward. The 
sky was hazy next morning; and throughout the day 
the sunlight was of a greenish tint. 

Hopoi and our new man, Juboe, returned at three 
o’clock the following morning, bringing the serpent in 
the bag. They had seen nothing of the head-hunters. 

The serpent was placed in one of the cages which 
had already been built; and a sa-at was given it for a 
repast after its somewhat lengthy fasting. We watched 
its swallowing feat with interest, for the badger 
proved to be a rather bulky mouthful. 

Lieut. P. T. GRINNELL. 
(To be continued.) 
<~o~ 
A NON-INFECTIOUS DRESS. 

The old physician tried to cure disease, the modern 
doctor strives to prevent it. Acting upon the popular 
saying, “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,”’ an Englishman has invented a dress for the pro- 
tection of doctors, sanitary visitors, nurses, and others 
who have to enter the rooms of persons suffering from 
infectious diseases. The garmentis of mackintosh, 
glazed inside and out, and made completely to envelop 
the wearer, and with a hood to cover the head. 

Thus, only the hands and face remain exposed,—a 
matter considered of comparatively little importance, 
as these can be easily washed with disinfectants. 

A not less important object proposed to be effected 
by the use of this dress is that, by its removal when 
the wearer leaves the sick-room, the clothes which 
have been protected need not be changed, and the dan- 
ger of the disease being carried from house to house, 
or communicated to susceptible persons in public vehi- 
cles, is obviated. 

A tight case for the fever-dress to be enclosed in is 








part of the invention. At the end of the day, or as 


evening; and we placed Ungo, whose wound showed | 
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often as may be convenient, the dress can be cleansed 
with disinfectants. 

Further protection is given by a simple form of res- 
pirator. This is made of two folds of thin washing- 
net, between which is placed a iayer of medicated cot- 
ton-wool, through which the wearer can breathe, 


| though no germs can pass. 


The respiratory has tape-strings, which tie round 
the ears. After use, the wool is burned and the net 
washed.—London Times. 
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For the Companion. 


A JAUNT IN NORTH WALES. 
First Paper. 

North Wales is so near to Liverpool that I think 
only a little need be said about its beauties to turn in 
its direction the feet of many Americans who now 
pass it by. 

The steamer coming up the channel from Queens 
town sights the coast at Holyhead in threatening cliffs, 
beyond which dark-blue and mist enwreathed moun 
tains mingle with the clouds, and itis only separated 
from the busy Mersey by the narrow neck of the Che 
shire shore, which on the other side is bordered by 
the Dee. ; 

It is a hospitable little country, and though, from an 
unaccountable taste, the people read new apapers 
printed in Welsh, and listen to sermons preached 
in that primitive language, nearly all of them ean 
speak English fairly. The language is the only un- 
pleasant thing about the Welsh. Its simplest words 
look like difficult eryptograms, or the blunders of a 
tipsy compositor, and it is impossible to inquire for 
such places as Gwyrych, Gwyoir, Mawddwy, Llany 
mynech, Rhaia-dr-du and Pwilheli without a mortify 
ing sense that one’s attempts to pronounce their tongue- 


twisting names are miserable failures. 

The fact that it is the language in which the ancient 
bards sang, and the Druids murmured their rites under 
the sacred mistletoe, does not yield us any consolation 
as we wen to make ourselves understood at the 
ticket-oflice just as the train which we wish to take is 
starting; and though in talking English the natives 
have a shrilly inflection of voice, and sound das t,v 
as f, and b asp, we would much prefer them to use 
that language and reserve their own for their private 
gatherings, instead of naming their lovely villages 
with it. 

How would a stranger inquire for Tan-y-bwich? It 
is not likely that he would hit upon the right pronun- 
ciation, which is Tan-why-bewluck; and if he should 
arrive at an inn where English was not spoken, he 
would have to say when he wanted his horse put up, 
“Rowch fy ngeeffylyn;” and when he wanted his sup- 
per, “A ydyw y swper yn barod ;” or if he felt sleepy, 
“Ewyllysiwn fyned I'm gwely,” which means, “I 
wish to go to bed.” Supposing that he wished to ask 
the way to Mynydweasyllwyd, the question in Welsh 
would be, “Pa un yw y Ffordd Mynydwssyllwyd?” 

As I have said, nearly all of the people can speak 
English, however; and instead of waiting for him to 
struggle with the idiom, the inn-landlord would say to 
his guest, when he saw him growing drowsy, “Your 
pet is ready; goot-night, sir.” 

I can fancy nothing more delightful than those words 
coming to the ears of a traveller, as he sits toasting his 
feet before the glowing fire of the inn parlor, and 
dreaming of the sights he has seen in a long day’s 
walk or ride,—mossy glens, where fairies meet; ruined 
castles and abbeys, whose knights and ladies and 
monks have long since vanished; silvery waterfalls 
and brooks canopied over with foliage; pastoral val- 
leys; high mountains and granite cliffs, against which 
the sea thunders in vain. 

All of these things can be comprehended in the ride 
of a single day; and as the traveller sits before the fire 
reviewing them and gazing in imagination, now on a 
salty and turbulent sea, which spreads out from a 
bold headland and by its spaciousness seems to bring 
down the big steamers from Liverpool to the size of 
cockle-shells, and then on the vista of an inland lane 
| tunnelled in verdure, with roses tangled in the gar- 





| dens and crimson fuchsias lifting their pendant flow- 
ers up to the chamber-windows of the little white cot- 
tages, he would resent being disturbed if a pretty little 
maid with a complexion of mingling roses and lilies, a 
flowered gown and a little lace cap, knotted with pink 
ribbon, were not standing at the door to light him up 
stairs, and he did not know that waiting for him over- 
head there was the sweetest and tidiest of little rooms, 
with the purest of linen and the whitest of curtains at 
the old-fashioned four-post bed. 

The people are thrifty to the point of parsimony, 
but they are neat, honest and civil. 


Sometimes the 
young savages of the colliery villages and slate-quarries 
will throw stones at the pedestrians out of a spirit of 
mischief, and once a friend of mine was treated unciv- 
illy by a boorish farmer. He had strayed into a field 
from which trespassers were forbidden, and the pro- 
prictor was very wroth when he found him there. 

“What are you doing in my fieldt?” he demanded 
in a sharp voice. 

“‘Fishing,’’ was the answer. 

“Well, I will not haf you fishing in my fieldt!” 

“You can’t prevent me,” coolly replied the trespasser, 
without showing any desire to conciliate him. The 
farmer walked to a gate which was near and opened it, 
letting in some cattle from the adjoining pasture. “You 
will fish in my fieldt, will you?” he said, slyly. “‘Well, 
that is no reason whatefer that I should not“let my 
bull out.” 

Surely enough, there was a bull among the cattle, 
and as surely that bull made for the unwelcome angler, 
who forsook his attitude of defiance, as he had barely 
time to escape over the wall. 

“Ah,” chuckled the Welshman, “you will fish in 
my fieldt, will you? Well, you will no¢ fish in my 
fieldt whatefer.”” 

But the people are generally hospitable, and T do not 
know of any place where the stranger is less likely to 
be cheated than in North Wales. 

The charges at the inns are less than in Scotland or 
in Ireland. I have had for a few coppers satiefying 
luncheons on little benches set in the gardens before 
the roadside taverns, and later in the day I have put up 
for the night at some decorous and irreproachable inn, 
where the furniture has been of solid mahogany and 
the sweetbrier has crept up over the front to the eaves, 
filling the chambers with its scent, and everything 
has been so clean and comfortable—the servants so 
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willing and low-voiced, the customers so unobtru- 
sive—that it has seemed like a well-ordered house- 
hold rather than a place of public entertainment. 
As I have not held my head too high, the land- 
lady has invited me after supper to sit with the 
family in their cosey parlor, where she and her 
girls have been sewing or reading; and when after 


weather, and saw more of mountain gloom than 
mountain glory, it is evident that their visit to 
Wales had put them into very high spirits. 
Almost immediately after we leave historic 
Chester, with its galleried houses, latticed case- 
ments, peaked cables and formidable wall, we 
cross the Dee and enter North Wales. The Dee is 





A JAUNT IN NORTH WALES. 


the soundest night's rest and a hearty breakfast, I | 
have asked for my bill in the morning, it has | 
been for a trifling six shillings. | 

The cottagers themselves are willing to give the | 
traveller a cup of tea, and he is made welcome by | 
the hearthstone. The doors are open, and passing 
through them, we find the interiors enchantingly | 
neat; the furniture of oak and the stone floors 
whitened with pipe-clay. Fastened to the spot- 
less walls are high racks with the crockery dis- 
played upon them, and in instances of prosperity, 
a ham ora side of bacon is hung from the open 
rafter in the ceiling. 

I once called at one of these cottages near Holy- 
well, and asked the dame to make a cup of tea for 
me. She cheerfully assented, dusted a chair for 
me with her apron, stirred the coal in the grate, 
and set the brown teapot to “draw” before the fire 
When the tea was ready, half-a-dozen slices of 
home-made bread were cut for me, and while I was 
eating, my hostess’s daughter came in, a buxom 
girl with the pink-and-white complexion and poetic 
eves that belong to many of the Welsh. She told 
me that she was in service at Liverpool, and that 
now she was spending a holiday with her old | 
mother, who sinee her father’s death and her | 
brother’s departure for America had been very 
lonely. 

Did I come from America ? 
what a ferry long churney !” 


“Well, now, inteet, 
Her brother was a 
miner in Pennsylvania, and sent a pound a week 
to her mother, and when she told me this—she 
said “prother” and “pount’—she inquired if we 
had railways in America and whether the Indians 
gave us mach trouble in New York. 

It was now time for me to go, and when T asked 
for the reckoning, the old lady apologetically ex- 
plained that provisiens were very dear, and that 
she must charge me sixpence! 

There are great hotels in North Wales, and the 
railway touches nearly every point,—they even 
talk of running an iron pathway into the mists 
and storms on the top of Snowdon, the highest 
but if the traveller is 
young and adventurous, the best way to see this 
pre tty and romantic country is afoot, with a knap- 
sack and an indispensable water-proof coat. 

Charles Kingsley, Tom Hughes, and ‘Tom Tay- 


mountain in Great Britain, 


a wide and stately stream, but the washings of 
the hills have made it shallow, and the great ships 
that once frequented it now find a safer port in 
the Mersey, which flows to the sea parallel with it. 
WiLiiam H. RipeErne. 


> 


A FLORAL TEMPLE, 
Were I, 0 Godt in churehless lands remaining, 
Far from all teachers and from all divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of thy ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines! 
—llorace Smith, 


— +r 
THE DUTCH ROYALTIES. 


The recent death of the Prince of Orange, the 
second and last surviving son of the King of the 
Netherlands, has given rise to much discussion in 
Kurope as to the succession to the throne of that 
Kingdom. 

The present royal family of the Netherlands 
bids fair soon to become extinct. It has had a 
singular, and, in some respects, an unfortunate 
history. William IIT., the reigning King, is sixty- 
seven years of age, and has reigned thirty-five 
years 

His first wife, a daughter of the late King Wil- 
liam of Wurtemburg, and a half-sister of the 
present King, was in many respects a remarkable 
woman. She was very fond of books, and warm- 
ly encouraged literature and the arts. She was 
noted as a friend of the American historian, Mot- 
ley, whom she aided in getting access to valuable 
documents for use in writing his “History of the 
Dutch Republic.” 

Two sons were the result of the marriage of 
King William to the Princess Sophia of Wurtem- 
burg. Neither, unfortunately, was destined to 
afford much comfort to his parents. William, the 
elder, plunged at an early age into the grossest 
dissipations, and died five years ago in Paris of 
the effects of his excesses. Alexander, who has 
just died, lived a melancholy recluse in his palace, 
racked by chronic illness, and hated his father so 
bitterly that he would not permit the King to 
come to his bedside when he was dying. 

The Queen Sophia having died in 1877, King 
William five years ago married the Princess Em- 
ma, second daughter of the reigning Prince of 


lor. the celebrated dramatist, were once storm- | Waldeck-Pyrmont, then a young woman of twen- 
bound at Penygwryd, and rhymed their opinion | ¥-one years,—more than forty years younger 


of the weather in the inn album. Tom 


wrote: 
“Lcame to Penygewrvad with colors armed and ye neils, 
But found no use whatever for any such utensils.” 


‘To this Charles Kingsley added : 


“Tecame to Penvgewryd in frantic hopes of slaying 

Girilse, salmon, 3 ib. red-fleshed trout, and what else 
there's no saving: : x 

But bitter cold and lashing rain, and black nor’-eastern 
kies, sir, 

Drove me from fish to botany, a sadder man and wiser,” 


In his turn ‘Tom Hughes wrote: 


“LT came to Penvewryd a-larking with my betters, 
A mad wag andamad poet, both of them men of let- 
ters.” 


Tom Taylor again: 


“We've been mist-soak’d on Snowdon, mist-soak'd on 
Giyder Fawr, 
We've been wet through on an average every day three 
times an hour: 
We've walked the upper leathers from the soles of our 
A balmorals, 
And as sketchers and as fishers with the weather have 
had our quarre!s.” 


But though they had their quarrels with the 


Tavlor | than himself. 


The younger sister of the Queen 
| afterwards married the late Prince Leopold of 
England. 

The issue of this second marriage of the Dutch 
| King is adaughter, Wilhelmina, who is now about 
four years of age. 


| 


She is the last remaining 
scion of the Dutch royal house. She has been 
proclaimed the King’s heiress and successor. Of 
course, if she comes to the throne, it will be nec- 
jessary to establish a regency until she comes of 
| age, with her mother, Queen Emma, at the head 
| of it. 

Besides being King of Holland, William is also 


Grand Duke of the province of Luxemburg, which | 


lies on the frontiers of France. In this duchy, no 
female, according to the Salic law, can rule; so 
that, in the event of the Dutch King’s death, Lux- 
emburg must go to a distant male relative. 

It happens that King William is in very poor 
| health, and at his age, his death may happen at 
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‘any time. Such an event would give rise to much 
discussion and difficulty, and might result in a 
| European war. 

Germany has long looked with wistful and cov- 
etous eyes upon the thriving little kingdom of 
dykes and wind-mills. There is no doubt that 
Bismarck would much like to add it to the vast 
dominions of the German Emperor. He is ambi- 
tious that Germany should become a great mari- 
time and commercial as well as military power; 
and the ports and harbors of Holland would en- 
able him greatly to strengthen the German navy. 

He may, therefore, although he has publicly 
asserted that he would not make the succession a 
European question, raise a dispute about the Dutch 
throne, seek to exctude the little Princess Wilhel- 
mina from it, and place thereon a German prince 
of the house of Nassau, which is related to that of 
Holland. 

But this plan would probably be earnestly re- 
sisted by both England and France. The people 
of Holland, too, who do not like the Germans, 
would do all that they could to prevent the king- 
dom from being absorbed in the empire. The 
question of the Dutch succession, therefore, may 
possibly become a European one, when the pres- 
ent sovereign leaves the throne vacant by death. 


gin 
> 





A HUNDRED YEARS FROM NOW. 


If we have taught a little child 
The path of wrong to shun, 
May not its life to others teach 
The lesson well begun? 
From old, by young, the truth is learned, 
We other minds endow: 
Our having lived may matter much, 
A hundred years from now! 





—~4>>- 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES. 


The canvass for the Presidency of the United 
States has now fairly begun. Each of the great 
parties has held its Convention and nominated its 
candidates, and most men who will have a vote in 
November have probably already decided for 
whom it will be cast. 

The Democratic Convention met, as did also 
that of the Republicans, in Chicago, and the ses- 
sions of the two Conventions were of nearly equal 
length. The Democratic delegates assembled on 

| Tuesday, the 8th of July. The Convention was 
marked by some incidents the like of which never 
| occurred in a great national meeting of the kind. 

| From the very beginning Governor Cleveland, 
of New York, was the favorite candidate. But a 
considerable number of the delegates from his own 
State of New York were bitterly opposed to him. 
Their votes in opposition, however, could not be 
counted. <A resolution of the Democratic State 
Convention of New York directed the delegates 
from that State to cast their votes as a unit on all 
questions. 

This meant, in short, that if, on any question 
thirty-six delegates wished to vote yes, and thirty- 
four no, all seventy of the votes were to be yes. 
Or if forty members wished to vote for one candi- 
date and thirty for another, all seventy were to be 
announced as in favor of the candidate preferred 
by the majority. 

The first contest in the Convention came on an 
attempt to break the “unit rule,” and to permit 
the minority of twenty-three, of the New York 
delegation, who followed John Kelly and Tam- 
many Hall, to cast their own votes. This was 
refused. 

Three days were occupied with preliminaries— 
organization, preparation of the platform, and 
presentation of candidates. When candidates were 
presented speeches were made against Governor 
Cleveland as well as in his favor. This was 


always heretofore been contented to praise their 
own favorites, and have not attacked others. 

Late on Thursday evening, July 10th, the first 
vote for a candidate for President was taken. 
Governor Cleveland had 393, all others 427. On 
Friday a second vote was taken, and as it pro- 
ceeded, Cleveland was seen to be gaining. There- 
upon there were numerous changes of votes, and 
when the result was declared, Cleveland had 683 
and all others 137. Senator Bayard, of Dela- 
ware, stood second, and ex-Senator Hendricks, of 
Indiana, was third. As Governor Cleveland had 
more than two-thirds of all the votes, he was nom- 


something altogether new, for delegates have | 


1882, he was nominated for Governor of the State, 
and aided by a Republican division, was elected 
by nearly two hundred thousand majority. Thus 
in less than three years he has stepped from the 
position of a lawyer in private practice into that 
of candidate of one of the two great parties for 
the Presidency. 

Mr. Hendricks, the candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, has been long in public life. He was in the 
Legislature of Indiana as long ago as 1845, and 
was the Democratic candidate for Governor of the 
State in 1860 He was a member of the United 
States Senate from 1863 until 1869, was elected 
Governor of Indiana in 1872, and after the death 
|of Mr. Greeley received most of the Democratic 
electoral votes for President. In 1876 he was the 
| associate of Mr. Tilden on the Democratic ticket, 
as Vice-President. Since then he has been in 
private life. 
| The canvass now opened bids fair to be a warm 
one, and both parties are sanguine of success. 


+o 
COMMON-SENSE. ‘ 


Until a few months ago there was living in this coun- 
try a man who, in the past generation, was followed 
by many disciples as a sage and prophet. A noted 
Englishman once asked one of his fellow-citizens why 
the ‘‘sage”’ was so totally forgotten in his old age. 

“Because,” was the reply, “his sole intellectual cap- 
ital was his imagination. He lacked common-sense. 
He was always a poor man, but he never worked an 
hour for his own support in his life; and although he 
wrote many books, he has not left a single solid idea 
which can help on men to become happier or better.” 

The verdict was severe, but just. Robert Southey, 
who had a large proportion of that mixture of clear 
insight, justice and unselfishness, which we call com- 
mon-sense, served for years as the balance-wheel and 
the regulator of a group of friends, whose powers of 
intellect enchanted the world, but who, for want of 
that homely, despised quality, were miserable them- 
| selves and the cause of misery in others. Leigh Hunt, 
| the most amiable of good fellows, lived a parasite on 
| his friends. Byron not only was a bitter misanthrope, 
but made misanthropy the fashion all over Europe; 
Shelley, with the fire of genius in his brain and the 
tenderness of a woman in his heart, drove the poor 
girl he had married to commit suicide. 

A still more marked example of the effect of a lack 
of practical common-sense among brilliant qualities is 
the life of Edward Irving, the great preacher. He 
was a man of tremendous intellectual force and an 
irresistible magnetism, which drew all men towards 
him. No human soul could be more devout or sincere; 
Carlyle has said of him he “‘tried perpetually to see 
God, and died in the trying.” 

But he was what his countrymen call ‘feather- 
headed.”’ He despised all warnings of common-sense. 
When he appointed a series of meetings, he held them 
before dawn, instead of at the usual hours. He listened 
with respect to all fantastic tales of miracles in his 
church; opened his pulpit to women who professed to 
have the “‘gift of tongues,’’ and shrieked and gabbled 
unintelligible gibberish. 

Being ill with consumption, he was warned by his 
physicians that unless he went at once to a warmer 
climate he could not live until spring. Upon which 
he started on a journey on horseback to the north 
of Scotland through the storms and cold winds of 
winter, being, as he declared, ‘‘called of God” to go. 

One night, in a wayside inn, burning up with fever, 
he rose, broke the ice on atub of water in the room, 
and poured it over his naked body, that “he might gain 
strength to follow his call.” As was to be expected, 
he died in less than a fortnight. P 

He had been followed by vast crowds, but they all 
had deserted him. His church was taken from him, 
and his great and undeniable power had made no mark 
in the world which endured after his death. 

This certain flightiness, or lack of ballast, young peo- 
ple are very apt to admire, thinking it a proof of genius. 
When they grow older, they find that a man of bril- 
liant talents without common-sense is like a beautiful 
body without a back-bone. It is the unseen, unpre- 
tending member which holds all the others together, 





| and gives them their force and effect. It isa trait 


which can be cultivated, and of which the whole sect 
of Quakegs are examples, 


+ 
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CHICAGO BEEF. 


Northern people who visited Charleston or Savannah 
used to read with some surprise at hotel dinner-tables, 
upon their bills of fare: “Roast sirloin of beef, from 
Fulton Market.” 

We have had the pleasure of eating a portion of such 
a sirloin from Fulton Market, which had made the 
four days’ voyage packed in ice. The pleasure was 
not great, since it did not improve Fulton Market beef 








inated. 

An evening session was held, and Mr. Hendricks | 
was unanimously nominated on the first trial for 
Vice-President. The Convention then adjourned. | 

For the fourth time since the Civil War closed, 
the Democratic candidate for President is a citizen 
of New York; Seymour in 1868, Greeley in 1872, 
and Tilden in 1876, having been inhabitants of 
that State. For the third time in succession Ind- 
iana furnishes the Democratic candidate for Vice- | 
President; Hendricks in 1876, English in 1880, | 
and now Hendricks again in 1884. | 

Stephen Grover Cleveland—or, as he is more 
commonly known, Grover Cleveland—was born 
at Caldwell, Essex County, New Jersey, in 1837. 
| His parents removed to Onondaga County, New 
York, when he was three years old. The boy was 
for a short time in a country store, but afterwards 
entered a lawyer’s office as office-boy, and studied 
law, which has been his profession. 

Until 1881 he had filled no other offices than that 
of assistant district-attorney and sheriff of Erie 
County, in which Buffalo, which is his home, is sit- 
uated. In that year he was elected Mayor of 
Buffalo, and his course in office commended him 
so highly to the Democrats of the State that, in 





to freeze it solid in an ice-chest in New York, and 
thaw it out in a Charleston kitchen. That was long 
ago, and people had not learned how to get, or to treat 
good beef. 

Fulton Market still stands, and fine beef is sold 
therein; but anew system prevails by which beef is 
procured and distributed all over this broad land. Let 
us suppose that the reader is seated at breakfast at a 
sea-side hotel on the coast of Maine, and that he has 
ordered beefsteak as his principal viand. 

That steak, tender as it is, has a long, eventful his- 
tory. Four years ago, the creature of which it recently 
formed a part, was a calf frisking on the prairies of 
western Texas, where it passed the first two years of 
its life wandering with a herd on a ranch possibly fifty 
miles or more in circuit. 

Then it was slowly driven northward a thousand 
miles to a greater ranch in Wyoming, Montana, or Col- 
orado, where the climate is more favorable to the pro- 
duction of good beefsteak. 

Driven is not quite the word to describe the slow 
drifting of a great drove of Texas cattle, feeding as 
it goes, and making twelve miles a day without know- 

ng it. These cattle are nearly three months on the 
way, and if they are “handled” skilfully, they arrive at 
their cooler range in as good condition as when they 
left hot Texas. Perhaps, in better. 

Invigorated by the bracing air and nutritious grass 
of Wyoming or Montana, they pass two years in peace- 
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ful self-improvement, developing into sleek, fat steers, 
worth thirty-five dollars each as they run. 

So far, ail has gone well with them; but now comes 
asharp, short period of trial. The owner and his as- 
sistants drive a thousand of the four-year-olds to the 
nearest railroad station, probably many miles distant, 
where they are quickly loaded into a train of fifty cat- 
tle-cars, and conveyed, in about five days, to Chicago. 
They ought to be fed and watered every eight hours. 
Some are; but not all. 

And here we will pause to make an observation. If 
your steak is good and tender, aad altogether as it 
should be, take comfort in the thought that the animal 
from which it came enjoyed a happy existence. He 
was fairly and gently dealt with from his frisky calf- 
hood to his last hours. If he has been over-driven, 
under-fed or harshly treated, he has his revenge after 
his death in the disgust and indigestion his toughness 
causes. 

Arrived at Chicago, he is fed, watered, rested, sold, 
shot, dressed, chilled, and placed in refrigerating cars, 
and sent to an agency in an Eastern city, whence he is 
taken to your summer resort in Maine and a small part 
of him cooked for the reader's breakfast. It is thus 
that Chicago supersedes Fulton Market. 

a 
INDIAN CHILDREN. 

‘The Indian pupils of the school in Philadelphia were 
removed early in the spring to a village about forty 
miles from the city. On the first Sunday after their 
arrival they were taken to church. 

Many of them were newly arrived from the farther 
reservations, the children of Pueblos, Apache, or 
Cheyenne chiefs, unable to understand a word of Eng- 
lish. But they were told that the church was the place 
where the people met to hear of the Great Spirit, and 
to ask of Him such things as they had need. 

They entered the house with soft steps and bent 
heads, and as the teachers surveyed the rows of dusky 
faces, they were impressed by the expression of rev- 
erence in them all. 

Just after the clergyman had ascended the pulpit 
and opened his book, two dogs, one a big, burly mas- 
tiff, the other an insignificant poodle, entered the open 
door and marched side by side up the aisle, until they 
reached the front of the pulpit, when, as if by a mu- 
tual understanding, they folded their tails under them 
and sat down, glancing up with an inquiring look at 
the preacher, as if not quite understanding what he 
was there for. There was an irresistible titter from 
the white children. Even grave old people felt their 
lips twitch. But the Indian children sat immovable, 
their eyes gravely bent on the clergyman. ‘There was 
not a smile on a single dark face. 

“It was,”’ said a gentleman who was present, ‘fa re- 
markable instance of self-control and tine-breeding.” 

That it was not due to stupidity was easily seen 
when the congregation was dismissed, and the chil- 
dren reached the quiet path through the woods which 
led to their home. They ran joyfully through the for- 
est and fields, gathering flowers, looking closely at the 
trees and plants with sparkling eyes and merry laugh- 
ter. 

There are two lessons which Americans could learn 
with profit from their red brethren: An Indian exer- 
cises, even in childhood, a stern self-control over his 
body; and when he worships, he worships sircerely 
and devoutly. 

or —_—___—_———— 
TEACHING DEAF MUTES. 

The only deaf- conte college in the world is the one 
at Washington, D. C., which Congress has endowed 
as a national institution. Associated with it is a pri- 
mary school, to which the most experienced teachers 
are assigned. For the primary desk is thought to be 
the post of honor, as at it the deaf mute learns how to 
learn and lays the foundation of all future progress. 

A writer in Harper’s Magazine publishes several 
anecdotes which illustrate how these primary-school 
children express themselves. 

An exercise among the more advanced scholars re- 
quired them to write sentences introducing words from 
the day’s lesson. An example of the use of the word 
“astonished”? was amusing. It was: 

“A boy went to the woods; he astonished some ap- 
ples on a tree’’—meaning, he took them by surprise. 

Here are some of their plurals that make us blush 
for our illogical language : 

Singular, Ox; plural, oxen. Singular, Box; plu- 
ral, boxen. Singular, Mouse; plural, mice. Singu- 
lar, House; plural, hice. 

A girl wrote a sketch of Job’s history, with the 
startling information that ‘the Lord boi/ed him.” But 
the most touching of all the anecdotes is that of a lit- 
tle fellow who, when asked what George Washing- 
ton did when his father inquired about the cherry tree, 
wrote on the black board,— 

“He took his hatchet in his left hand, and told his 
father he did it.” 

“Why did he take the hatchet in his left hand?” 
asked the teacher, surprised at the expression; and 
the answer came promptly,— 

“Because he had to use his right hand to tell his fa- 
ther.” 

The child thought George Washington was deaf and 
dumb, and was therefore compelled to use his right 
hand to tell his father in the sign language. 

———__—+@r 
SQUINTED. 

John Wilkes, the demagogue so popular with low- 
class Englishmen of the last century, was noted for 
many moral obliquities and also for a physical one—he 
Squinted. But none of these injured his popularity. 

“Mr. Wilkes,” answered a partisan, who had been 
twitted with the personal defect of his idol, “does not 
squint more than a gentleman ought to squint.” 

All of Wilkes’ admirers, it is said, used to feel flat- 
tered when he addressed them. For each man, think- 
ing the eye of the speaker rested upon him, believed 
himself to be the object of special attention. 

A similar fancy once took possession of a crowd of 
Irish peasants intent upon murder, and thereby saved 
an oflicer’s life. Years ago, Dick, an Irishman engaged 
in the dangerous work of serving writs, was “out” 
one day with a companion executing his official but 
unpopular task. Towards evening, having done their 

work, they were about returning home, when they saw 
the peasants gathering on the hills. 

They knew what that meant. His comrade, who 
was upon the one horse they had between them, called 


upon Dick to mount instantly. He attempted to, and 
fell to the ground. His companion, in his excitement 
and fright, galloped off, and Dick rushed into an emp- 
ty cabin. 

Ina moment his enemies rushed in after him, and 
found Dick standing in the farthest corner, aiming a 
cocked pistol. Dick squinted terribly, and his eyes 
rolied frightfully as he shouted,— 

“I can only shoot one of ye, and Ihave my eye on 
the man I’! shoot!” 

Each one of the would-be murderers thought that 
Dick’s eyes rested on him, and that he was the doomed 
man. All shrank back, and then retired to deliberate. 
They were about removing the thatched roof, in order 


to stone him to death, without danger to themselves, | 


when Dick’s comrade, with a party of policemen, hove 
in sight. Dick’s squint saved his life. 


———______4~@p-— 


POWER OF MUSIC, 

It is true that most persons are more impressed by 
what they see than by what they hear; so that it has 
became a maxim that one learns more readily through 
the eye than through the ear. But nature is a com- 
pensating mother. If the eye begets the most lasting 
impression, the ear imparts the most active stimulant. 
Few artists who appeal to the eye have so roused the 
Vital action as those who seek the ear. An illustra- 
tion of the power of sound, expressed in fitting music 
to fitting words, is given by Ben Perley Poor in the 
Boston Budget. He says: 





Jenny Lind’s ballad-singing carried her Washington 
audiences by storm. Without in the slightest degree 
compromising its character of a simple ballad, she in- 
fused into every line of it more of the poetic spirit and 
meaning than the words, upon the mere reading, 
seemed to contain. 

It was often the outpouring of the soul of a Scottish 
peasant lassie, yet it was one of the most sparkling 
pieces of vocalization ever listened to. 

What wondrous versatility was here! From Bellini 
to Burns—from the highest reach of Italian art to the 
most homely simplicity of Scottish minstrelsy—and the 
same effects produced by each! 

At the close of her singing of the “Last Rose of 
Summer,”’ on one occasion, Mr. Webster, who occu- 
pied a front seat, joined in demanding its repetition, 
and when Miss Lind came on the stage again he rose 
and bowed low thrice, his swarthy features gleaming 
with gratification. ‘The audience indorsed the compli- 
ment with vociferous applause. 


— 
SPORT. 

The boys will laugh at this story, but there is a great 
deal of truth in it. The dangers, however, connected 
with purely professional ball-playing are not only such | 
as are caricatured below, but are more serious still to 
the moral characters of the “professionals” engaged 


in it, and to many of the men and boys who witness | 


the game, and gamble on its possible results. 


A man with a mournful expression of countenance 
sat in a corner of the smoking-car. One of his eyes 
was hidden by a green flap; the other gave evidence 
that it had violently come in contact with some hard 
substance. His nose looked as though it had been flat- 
tened against a window-pane when he was a boy, and 
never regained its natural — One ear drooped 
like a wilted morning-glory lis left arm was in a 
sling, and no two fingers of his right hand pointed in 
the same direction. 

When the conductor came along, he gazed compas- | 
sionately at the wreck before him and asked,— 

«CO ollision ?” 

oN ~ -_ led the human débris. 


“Then what under the sun broke you all up?” 
*Base-ball,’’ groaned the victim, pulling his slouch 
hat down over his frescoed eye. 


$$ O——————— 
SNOBBERY. 

All visitors to the Scandinavian peninsula are de- 
lighted with the freshness and innocence of the Swedes 
and Norwegians, in the art of fleecing foreigners. 
Belgravia tells a story which illustrates not only the 
simple-hearted, democratic equality which prevails in 
the dual kingdom, but also the difference between true 
nobility and snobbishness. The scene is on a vessel 
bound from England to Norway. 


An English gentleman in the tea business—whole- 
sale, of course—took me into his confidence, and com- 
plained of the extreme familiarity of ‘‘these people,” 
the steward having shaken hands with him when he 
entered the saloon in the morning. 

He was very indignant when I suggested the porsi- 
bility of the steward regarding the passengers as his 
guests, and himself as their equal or thei abouts. 
Among our fellow-passengers was the Duke of Rox- 
burgh, spending his seventeenth summer in Arctic 
Norway. 

When the Duke was leaving our vessel to tranship 
on the little Lofoden omnibus packet, I directed the 
attention of the tea-merchant to his proceedings. All 
the crew, who were old friends, shook hands with 
him, the engineer and stoker coming on deck and wip- 
ing their fingers on cotton-waste as a preliminary to 
the hearty farewell greeting. The tea-deale~ was 
speechless. 





WHAT IS A GUM? 

The popular, and indeed the scientific, theory about 
gum, until lately, has been that it is a natural product 
of certain trees and plants. Now anew explanation, 
in conformity with the germ theory of disease, is sug- 
gested : 


It has been found that by making an incision in the 
limb of a peach, apricot, plum, cherry, or other tree 
bearing stone fruit, and inserting a bit of the gum un- 
der the edge of the wound, an immediate formation of 
gum in copious quantity took place. 

These and other experiments lead to the belief that 
gums result from diseased action in trees, and that the 
disease can be set up by inoculation, just as small-pox 
is started in the human organization by similar means. 
Different diseases in different trees give us dissimilar 
gums, as arabic, tragacanth, and probably many resins 
and gum-resias. 

A flesh-wound on any part of the body forms an in- 
let for atmospheric bacteria, which produce inflamma- 
tion, suppuration, and the outflow of pus. Wounds 
on trees allow of the ingress of uliar bacteria, which 
produce tree-fever and the exudation of morbid matter 
called “‘gum.”’ How strikingly alike are vegetable and 
animal growths!— Popular Science News. 





GROUNDS IN MOCHA. 

Frank Burnand, the editor of Punch, when a little 
boy, had a natural turn for punning. One morning at 
breakfast he was thoughtfully looking into his coffee- 
cup. His mamma said,— 

“Frank, why so pensive? 
in the air?” 

Frank looked up and said, ‘‘No, mamma, dear, I’m 
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only Jooking over my grounds in Mocha!” 
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PRIZE BANNER DESIGN, 


With Each Art Stamping Embroidery Outfit. 

Inthe Companion Premium List of July 3, 1884, we made the above offer. 

WE HERE REPEAT THE OFFER. This Prize Design will be 

given with each Stamping Outfit. Any person obtaining this Outfit 

can compete for the Prizes, which are as follows: Ist PRIZE, Ladies’ GOLD 

i WATCH, worth $60; 24 Prize, Gold Watch, worth $45; 3d PRIZE, Gold 

é Watch, worth $35. The three persons who work this design with the great- 

est skill will be given the prizes. Full particulars for competition are given 
in the Outfit. 





THIS GREAT OFFER 

Has brought in such a flood of questions that we are compelled to here answer 
some of them: 

Ist. You will have until October 15, 1884, to compete for the Prizes. 

2d. We shall return to the owner all specimens which do not take the Prizes. 

3d. You can use your own judgment and good taste in regard tocolors, shad- 
ing, etc, also in regard to material on which to work the design, 

4th. You will not be required to mount the banner on a standard. 


WHAT CAN I DO WITH THE OUTFIT? 


Ist. You can learn the Art of the celebrated Kensington. Embroidery, 
2d. You can learn the Art of Perforated Stamping. 3d. You can do your 
own Stamping. 4th. You can adorn your homes with hundreds of beautiful 
articles of Kensington Embroidery. 5th. You can do Kensington Embroidery 
for others. 6th. You can teach the Art of Kensington Embroidery and Stamp- 
ing to others. 7th. You can do Stamping for others, 8th, You can compete 
for one of the Gold Watches. 


OUR STAMPING OUTFIT CONTAENS: 


35 Parchment Stamping Patterns ce size. may’ are not small 
miniature pasterse, 26 Artistic Initials, 1 1-2 in. i in size. 1 Illus- 
trated Book of Instructions. 1 Felt ‘stamping J » Improved. 
1 Box Best Stamping Powder. 10 Skeins Best Shaded Embroid- 
ery Silk, or 10 Tablets of Plain Bepeeeery Silk, such colors as 
¥3. u Ty A select, 2 Embroidery Needles, = Special Lesson in 

iquid tamping. 1 Catalogue of 450 Desig 


Our price for the entire Outfit is only $1.00, and 10, cts. for postage. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, 
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Publishers Youth’s Companion, 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JULY 31, 1884. 




















For the Companion. 


LITTLE CORSAIR. 
An Incident of Collins’ Tour of England, 


The heart of the red man bled, 

But strangers looked on his pain; 
The chief must bury his dead, 

But not on his native plain. 
The flower of his prairic nest 

Lay withered in Seotland’s air, 
And his sunlight set in the west 

As he wept for little Corsair. 


At sign of the white man’s hand 
He had come, with a favored few 
Of his wild Towa band, 

To the Old World out of the News 
And the courts of power and pride 
Gave him welcome everywhere, 
With a sinile for his dusky bride, 

And a kiss for little Corsair. 


But the pretty babe—(did it pine 
For its home-land over the sea?)— 

Fell sick at Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
And died at “bonnie Dundee.” 

Oh, vain were the soother’s arts, 
The gifts of the rich and fair! 

And praise fell cold on the hearts 
That mourned for little Corsair, 


Shou-ta-yi-va!l sunk is thy crest, 
That red on the war-wave swam! 
The heart in the tiger’s breast 
Was soft as the heart of a lamb. 
Ilis followers, dumb with doubt, 
Sat watching the chief's despair, 
When the light of their tribe went out 
With the soul of little Corsair. 


Each painted brave wore the stripe 
Of grief, like a new-made wound, 
And the solenm council: pipe 
Passed silently round and round, 
As they thought with a seeret throb 
Of dread for the dead one there, 
“Would the foe and the stranger rob 


The grave of litthe Corsair? 








No, the kind pale-faces clad 
And coflined the lovely clay, 
And bore it back with a sad 
And pitiful care, next day; 
And love had another shrine, 
New-hallowed with Christian prayer, 
When they made by the flowing Tyne 
The bed of little Corsair, 
And the chief and his bride returned 
To their native land onee more ;— 
But their childless grief still yearned 
To the grave on Britain’s shore: 
And still the Newcastle bells 
In fancy thrilled on the air, 
And sobbed, with their own tarewells, 
The name of little Corsair. 
THERON Brown, 
~— axe 
For the Companion, 


“VANITY OF VANITIES.” 


Rufus Choate, during his career, was the most 
successful advocate in New England. His legal 
learning and vigorous logic commanded the re- 
spect of judges. His eloquence wrung verdicts 
from reluctant juries. ‘Senates and mass-meetings 
listened with rapture to the brilliant rhetoric in 
which he clothed his thoughts. 

Friends loved and the community admired him. 
Clients hurried to retain his services. Political, 
legal and social honors were laid at his feet. 
There was no one, save himself, but spoke of him 
as the successful man. 

Save himself—for all through the roar and rush 
of his busy life sounded the undertone—spoken 
so low that only intimate friends heard it—“Van- 
ity of vanities! All is vanity!” 

“T have cared much more for others than for 
myself; I have spent my strength for naught,” 
he said to a friend, in alluding to his long and se- 
vere legal labors. 

The friend reminded him that he had gained a 
brilliant reputation in his profession and as a 
scholar, and that this was reward enough to satis- 
fy any man. 

“We used to read,” answered the great lawyer, 
“that this kind of fame was but an empty bubble; 
now I know it is nothing else. 

“My light here,” he added, smiling that melan- 
choly smile, which often made his friends muse as 
to whether the man so honored was at heart dis- 
appointed, “my light here is soon to be extin- 
guished. I think often of the grave. Iam ani- 
mated by the hope of an immortality to be en- 
joyed where sin and sorrow and weariness never 
come.” 

Mr. Choate was not singular in his estimate of 
the vanity of human glory. Scores of great men, 
Romans, Greeks, Europeans and Americans, have 
wailed a similar monotone, when consciously near 
the termination of their eventful and honored 
lives. 

He who has stood in our Senate’s gallery and 
looked down upon the great lawyers and states- 
men on the floor beneath, has been startled by the 
furrowed lines and sad looks, which told that 
they, too, were preyed upon by disappointment. 

“The world is hollow, and my doll is filled with 
saw-dust!” sobs the little girl, made miserable by 
the rent’s disclosure. We smile at her childish 
sorrow, but it is as genuine and as noteworthy— 
to angels, at least—as the wail of the crushed 
Wolsey: “Farewell, a long farewell, to all my 
greatness!” “Vain pomp and glory of this world, 
I hate ye!” 

The heart of man craves the permanent and pro- 
gressive. His earthly attainments pass quickly 
away, and leave no result adequate to the pains 
and penalties of the strife. 

Great, therefore, as the grandeur may be, with 
which the world invests man, it cannot satisfy 
him. It is, in the pregnant phrase of the Hebrew 
Scripture, “Vanity of vanities,” breath of breaths, 


which vanishes away and leaves nothing perma- | 


nent. There was a@ man chained in a dungeon, 
whence he expected to be led out by the execu- 
tioner. He had toiled long, had traversed seas 
and lands, and suffered many afflictions. Few 
knew him in the city whose prison held his body, 
and fewer still sympathized with his ideas. Yet 
this prisoner, while looking at the glare of the 
headsman’s blade, wrote to a friend,— 

“T am already being offered, and the time of my 
departure is come. I have fought the good fight, 
{I have finished the course, I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of 
righteousness.” 
| “The paths of glory lead but to the grave,” 
| sings the poet. But the path in which Paul, the 
j aged Christian sage, walked, led through and be- 
| yond the grave. 





=< -— ——_ 
AN OLD-FASHIONED STATESMAN, 


South Carolina sent to Congress three young men, 

Lowndes, Calhoun and Cheves, to sustain the war of 
1812. Their talents were so conspicuous that men 
| spoke of them as “The Galaxy.’’? William Lowndes 
| ranked the first among the three, and was the leader 
| of the House of Representatives from 1512 to 1822. 
Yet to the inconsiderate observer he seemed to possess 
scarcely any of the attributes of leadership. His tall, 
stooping and frail frame, his feeble, husky voice, his 
awkward gestures, and his gentle, unpretending na- 
ture appeared to unfit him to lead a body of men di- 
vided by the excitement of the war with Great Brit- 
ain. 

His leadership was, however, undisputed. It arose 
from his unselfishness, his information and mental 
grasp, his fairness in debate and his courtesy towards 
opponents. No matter how “burning”? might be the 





question before the House, he, though earnest in the 
| expression of his views, never uttered a word to offend 
an opponent. It was his custom to state the argu- 
ments of the opposition so strongly and clearly that 
men called him “the fairest debater in Congress.” On 
one occasion, Mr. Lowndes put an opponent’s argu- 
ment in such a clear and strong light, that John Ran- 
dolph exclaimed, “Lowndes, you will never be able to 
answer yourself!” 

Ife worked hard to acquire the varied information 
necessary to fit a cons@@ntious legislator to discharge 
intelligently the duty of legislating for a people of 
diversified industries. 


Once, while Chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, he presented a report which narrated the histo- 
ry of our trade with the East Indies. One of the mem- 
bers from Massachusetts, Mr. Silsbee, who had been 
engaged in that trade for many years, said in his place, 
“The gentleman from South Carolina has given me 
important information and shed new light upon a sub- 
ject with which I thought myself familiar, as an old 
East India merchant.” 

‘'wo young members of the House were once dis- 
cussing the extent of Mr. Lowndes’ information. One 
of them said that he could suggest a subject about 
which Lowndes would know nothing. A wager was 
made,—betting was popular in those days,—and the 
two gentlemen went directly to Mr. Lowndes. 

“Can you tell us, sir, the process of manufacturing a 
pin?” asked the gentleman who had proposed the 
test. ‘othe surprise of both, the gifted South Caro- 
linian at ones gave in detail the whole process, from 
the drawing of the wire to the fixing of the pins on 

vaper. 

. but the keystone of Mr. Lowndes’ influence in Con- 
gress was the conviction of its members that he never 
was moved by a selfish purpose. Even in the heat of 
debate men felt that Lowndes was speaking not for the 
triumph of victory, but because he believed the views 
he advocated were such as would benefit the whole coun- 
try. He aimed to convince the judgment by persuasive 
speech. When he had succeeded, and the majority 
were radiant with the glow of victory, he was con- 
spicuous for his gentle humility. 

In 1822, the legislature of South Carolina unanimous- 
ly nominated Mr. Lowndes as a candidate for the Pres- 
idency. He made no response to this nomination. A 
friend wrote him a letter, chiding him for his reticent 
attitude towards such a high compliment. 

In Mr. Lowndes’ reply he stated that he had not 
taken and would never take a step to attract the public 
eye tohimself. Then he uttered a sentiment which no 
one doubted to be the expression of one who aspired 
to merit rather than aimed to gain the honors of high 
otlice: 

“The Presidency of the United States is not an office 
to be either solicited or declined.” 

When he died, at the early age of forty-two, even 
his political adversaries mourned the loss of a personal 
friend. One of the most active of them said, ‘The 
best hopes of the country looked to William Lowndes 
for their fultilment.” 

We have recalled this modest, retiring, unambitious 
statesman that our readers may muse over the achieve. 
ments of one who was no orator, yet whose persuasive 
power and pure life made him a leader among men. 
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ROYALTY WASHING FEET. 


Once a year the Palace in Madrid is besieged by a 
crowd anxious to see the Zavatorio, the name given to 
an absurd ceremony wherein the king and queen wash 
the feet of sundry beggars. A correspondent writes: 
“We went at an early hour to the palace and presented 
our ‘passes,’ but 80 great was the crowd that we were 
forced to stand more than three hours in the corridor 
leading to the ‘Hall of Columns,’ in which the cere- 
mony was to take place. At two o'clock, the ex- 
Queen Isabella, mother of the King, accompanied by 
her three daughters and the Prince of Bavaria, entered 
and were seated in their box. She wore a dressof gold 
satin-brocade, with a stomacher of diamonds and ru- 
bies, and a diadem formed of rubies and diamonds. 


“On the platform in front of the tapestry, were 
seated thirteen male and twelve female beggars, nine 
of whom were blind. They had been selected by lot, 
and, for once in their lives, washed clean, and dressed 
in a new suit of clothes, a present from the king, be- 
fore entering the palace. 

“Their Majesties, accompanied by the Nuncio of the 
Pope and the Patriarch of the Indies, with the Grandees 
of Spain, and the Ladies of Honor then entered the 
hall. The King wore a uniform, and his nobles were 
in court dress. 

“The Queen was dressed in rose-colored satin-bro- 
cade, trimmed with white Spanish lace. Her train, 
which stretched out four yards, was borne by two gen- 
tlemen. 

“The ceremony began by bringing in two gold basins 
and pitchers filled with water. One was presented to 
the King, the other to the Queen, and to each was also 
given a long, fine towel. One of the ladies removed 
the shoes and stockings from a beggar-woman’s feet, 
under which another lady held the basin, while a third 
poured the water over them. 

“The Queen, stooping, wound the towel over the 


feet with one hand, gave it a little pat with the other, 
and kissed, not the feet, but her own hand. 
“This was repeated until the feet of all the women 





were washed. During the Queen’s washing the King, 
assisted by his nobles, was performing a similar ser- 
vice to the beggar-men. 

“When the feet-washing was over, a dinner was 
served to the beggars. On the tables, the dessert had 
been placed, in twenty-five separate dishes. At each 

late there were also a two-pound loaf of bread and a 
Sou-enest jar of wine. A Lenten dinner from the 
royal kitchen was then brought in by servants, who 
handed each dish to a lady or a gentleman, who passed 
it along till it reached the King or Queen. They placed 
it before one of the beggars. As the dinner consisted 
of twelve courses, one hundred and forty-four dishes 
were served by their Majesties. 

“4 basket was handed to every beggar, in which 
each one put his or her portion, dishes and all. The 
Patriarch of the Indies gave to each a purse containing 
thirty cents. They then departed to eat their dinner 
with their friends, or to sell the basket and its con- 
tents to some restaurant-keeper for sixteen dollars.” 





For the Companion. 


IN THE ORCHARD. 


Beneath green orchard boughs the shade > ensant, 
With scent of blossom and with sense of fruit, 
The song-birds carol melodies incessant; 
Soft mosses creep o’er each tree’s gnarléd root. 


Outside contented kine in pasture lowing 
Crop the sweet clover and the juicy grass; 
The cooling silver streamlets ever flowing 
Refresh the sun-browned toilers as they pass. 


3ehold the grandsire sit, while smiling faces 
Of happy children flit around his chair, 

Proud of the fruitful scene that bears few traces 
Of what it was when he first settled there. 


And granddame, too, with silver hair so comely, 
Knits, as she tells her stories, never old, 
With simple eloquence, in phrases Lo mpon o¥ 
Of Indian raids and grandpa’s deeds so bold. 
And when the summer twilight gently falling 
With rest and coolness all the land endows, 
Here fond hearts list the katydids’ shrill calling, 
And hope and dream beneath green orchard boughs. 
JOHN MORAN. 





SCOTCH HELPFULNESS. 


Scotchmen are noted all the world over for standing 
by each other. Wherever they meet, each holds out 
the hand of brotherhood to the other. But there are 
circles within circles, even in a Scotchman’s friendship. 
The claim of nationality grasps him strongly, but it is 
not so griping as the bond of clanship. The following 
anecdotes illustrate how readily the undemonstrative 
Scotch respond to a Scotchman’s claims, and how much 
more hearty the response is when the claimant is also 
a clansman: 


A Scotch physician, residing in London, searched 
the city in vain for a couple of ash leaping-poles for 
his boys. At last he was directed to a certain store. 
On entering it, he saw that it was a hardware store and 
therefore by no means a likely place to find what he 
wanted, 

‘Have you any ash leaping-poles?’’ he asked of the 
man standing behind the counter. 

‘“‘Na, I dinna keep sic things,” answered the man, in 
broad Scotch. 

**You are a Scotchman, I see,” said the physician. 

“Weel, an’ what o’ that?” replied the man, bristling 
up like a Skye terrier. 

“Oh, nothing,” said the physician, mildly, “only I 
am a Scotchman, too.” 

“Are ye so, man?” exclaimed the store - keeper, 
while a kindly smile lighted up his face. ‘Then I'll 
get y¢ the poles. I dinna keep them, as I s. id, but I'll 
send for them for ye.’’ And he took much trouble to 
get the poles for a brother Scotchman. 

The same physician served in the Crimea as sur- 
geon to the 93d Highlanders. During the first winter 
the army suffered severely. The tents were too thin 
to keep out the piercing winds, and fuel was so scarce, 
at times, that even officers had barely enough to boil 
water for their tea. 

One bitter cold night, the doctor was waiting for his 
supper. The servant entered the tent and told him 
that there would be no food that night, as the fuel 
was all burned out, and he “couldna lay his han’ any- 
how upon anither stick.” 

Just then, an orderly summoned him to head-quar- 
ters to visit one of Sir Colin Campbell’s staff, who was 
ill. The doctor obeyed, and in passing through the 
cottage where the general and his staff lived, saw a pile 
of logs, one of which he determined to take. 

Having prescribed for his patient, he said good- 
night, closed the door, and selecting a large log, shoul- 
dered it, and walked out of the front door. The log 
was heavy, but the doctor, cheered by the prospect of 
a supper, floundered on in the mud, sinking up to the 
ankles at every step. 

— he heard steps, as if some one was pursu- 
ing him. He hastened, but the steps sounded nearer 
and nearer. At last, a hand touched him on the shoul- 
der, and a Scotch voice said,— 

“Bide a wee, an’ [’ll song ye. I’m Sir Colin’s ser- 
vant, an’ saw ye tak the log, an’ I thocht tae mysel’ 
that ye maun be sair putten tae’t when ye’d dae the 
like, sae I’ve just brocht ye anither log, an’ I'll carry ’t 
tae yer tent for ye.” 

When the two arrived at the tent, the doctor offered 
the man the customary tip of a shilling, but he refused 
it, saying,— 

“Na, na, I canna tak ’t; for am Ino yer ain name- 
sake? And what for suld ae clansman rob anither?” 

The helpful Scotchman, doubtless, thought that a 

and a had a better claim on him 
than one who was simply a countryman, though for 
the time his master. 








—~eon——_ — 
DEACON MARVIN’S COURTSHIP. 


At this distance of time we are keenly alive to the 
oddities that are not seldom found mingled with the 
piety of the Purttan settlers of New England, and 
which was exhibited in many phases of their social 
life. The old story of the blunt minister’s matrimo- 
nial errand on horseback, condensed into the crisp 
brevity of “Betty, it is the Lord’s will that you marry 
me,” and Betty’s answer, “The Lord’s will be done,” 
has apparently passed through many versions, and the 
following may be the original in all its quaint and al- 
most grotesque details. The Hartford Courant at least 
vouches for it as accurate biography, and an actual oc. 
currence of the old times, in Lyme, Ct. 


In the former days of the good old town there was 
an eccentric Deacon Marvin living in single life, who 
became impressed with the feeling that he ought to 
marry Miss Betsey Lee, a spruce young maiden whose 
home was on the outskirts of the town, and who was a 
devoted member of the same church with himself. 

Accordingly, mounting his horse one Monday morn- 
ing, clad in the garments of the preceding day, he lei- 
surely proceeded towards the home of Betsey, medita- 
ting, as he went, on the joys of matrimony; and arriv- 
ing there, knocked at the door, when the young lady 
responded in person to the call. 

Though just emerging from the wash-room in home- 
spun blue kirtle and with arms bared to the shoulders, 
she showed no embarrassment at the sight of the 
young deacon, and only an additional touch of color 
mounted to her face. The first salutations being over, 
the visitor still sitting on his horse, proceeded without 











further delay to state his business, as follows: 


} “Miss Betsey Lee, 
The Lord reveals to me 
| That you my wife should be.” 


The bare arms were then slowly lifted up, the eyes 





turned in the same direction, the open palme displayed, 
and the response deliberately given, “Deacon Marvin, 
the Lord’s will be done.” 

It was the custom of those good old days, and a le- 
gal requirement, that the banns of intended marriage 
should be published in the church or some other pub- 
lic place at least three weeks before the consummation 
of the nuptials. In the meantime it appears that the 
parents of both the agreeing parties made objections 
to the match between the deacon and Betsey, but un- 
successfully, and the banns were nailed upon the church 
door at the end of three weeks, written in the deacon’s 
own hand, he being the town clerk: 


NOTICE. 


Reynolds Marvin and Betsey Lee 
© Both intend to marry: 

And though our dads opposed be, 
We can no longer tarry. | 


Many years they lived together happily, and served 
well their generation. True to his former characteris- 
tics, just before the ending of life, the deacon wrote 
his own epitaph to be inscribed on his grave-stone, 
and it may now be read by visitors in the ancient 
cemetery in Lyme: 


Close behind this stone 
There lies alone 
Captain Reynolds Marvin, 
Expecting his wife 
When ends her life, 
And we both are freed from sarvin. 


~~ 
> 





THE WRONG MAN. 


The porter of asleeping-car knows that sometimes 
unpleasant results follow from waking up the wrong 
passenger. ‘Who is that man on the otherside? He 
looks as if he were asleep,” said a junior counsel to 
Daniel Webster, pointing to George Wood, the leader 
of the New York bar. “If he is sleeping,” answered 
Mr. Webster, with a smile, ‘‘don’t you wake him up, 
or it will be worse for our side.” 

A correspondent of the New York Evening Post, 
writing from the South, tells of a foolish bully who 
woke up a solemn-looking minister : 


Not long ago there were several ministers in a Caro- 
lina town not — miles from here, attending a con- 
ference. One of them, a wiry athlete from Kentucky, 
went out one morning for a walk, and met a strapping 
big ‘“‘moonshiner,” who was drawing a wagon to a 
blacksmith shop, a few rods away. 

“Ketch hold o’ here,’ called the big fellow, ‘‘an’ 
help me pull it downto the shop, an’ I’ll buy the 
whiskey.” 

**T never drink,” replied the minister. 

“Wal, you kin take a cigar, I reckon.” 

*T never smoke.”’ 

The man dropped the wagon-tongue and looked at 
the minister, and said,— 

“See yere, stranger, don’t ye chaw?” 

“No, sir!’ was the decided answer. 

“Humph!” ejaculated the moonshiner, shifting his 
weight upon his other leg. “You must git lonesome, 
don’t ye?” 

“Not at all, sir.” 

“Wal, I’ll bet ye even money I kin lay ye flat on yer 
back,” said the moonshiner. 

“T never bet.” 

“Oh, come ’long now, stranger, let’s rassel fer fun 
then; back-holt or side-holt?” 

“T never have fun,” was the solemn reply. 

*I’m goin’ t’ tackle ye anyway, stranger,” was the 
moonshiner’s resp » a8 he tossed off his coat. 
‘Look sharp now, stranger; here we go!” 

The festive whiskey-maker slid up and endeavored 
to get a “‘back-hold,”’ but he had only just commenced 
his fun when he was lifted from the grass and slammed 
with such force against a tree that he gasped half-a- 
dozen times before he could catch a long breath. 

“Now you'd better keep away,” was all the preacher 





said. 

“Wal, I’ll be switched ef I don’t!” sighed the moon- 
shiner, edging off. ‘But I say, stranger, taint no use 
0’ yer sayin’ you didn’t have no fun in ye, when you’re 
jist chuck full and a-bilin’ over with it. I reckon ye 
wanted t’ break m’ back for me, didn’t ye?” 


44> 
+> 





ATTACKED. 

Creitz and McPherson, two boys of Portland, Ore- 
gon, recently had an uncomfortable adventure with a 
panther. The Portlar’ Polaris says that, accompanied 
by Butts, an old hunter, the boys were hunting on 
Johnston’s Creek, where they fount deer, grouse and 
pheasants. One of them shot a deer and hung the 
body on the limb of a small tree, a short distance from 
where they slept. That night it was pulled down and 
dragged off some distance, where a portion of it was 
devoured. Butts at once recognized the work of a 
panther, and warned the boys of the danger of a night 
attack from one of the savage brutes. 


The following night all of their guns were loaded 
with heavy charges of buckshot, and laid beside them 
in their beds. Butts slept on one side, McPherson on 
the other, and Creitz in the middle. 

About midnight the boys were awakened by a lusty 
shout from Butts, and springing to their feet, they 
— their companion in a struggle with a large pan- 
ther. 

The camp-fire had burned low, giving little light, 
but upon the embers the hunter was endeavoring to 
hur! his vicious assailant. 

In an instant the two boys seized their guns. For 
the third time Butts succeeded in freeing himself from 
the panther by main strength. 

Just at this ——— moment McPherson was pre- 
pared, and fir both barrels of his gun at once, 
wounding the neck and shoulder of the brute. 

This had the effect of preventing it from making 
another spring upon Butts, and quick as a flash, young 
Creitz fired one barrel of his gun, and the would-be 
man-eater rolled on the ground helpless. 

he rest of the night there was no sleep in that 
camp, and in the morning the animal was skinned. 

It was a male of the largest size. It had evidently 
sprung from a large rock about twenty feet distant 
when it attacked Butts. 

Had he been alone, he could not have saved his life, 
but as it was he escaped with a deep, ugly wound in 
the thigh. 

os 


A DELICATE INSTRUMENT. 


Real inventive genius shows itself in the ability to 
devise the simplest instruments for accomplishing the 
result desired. A single human hair indicates wheth- 
er the air supplied in the ventilation of the Capitol at 
Washington is too moist or too dry. 


A perfectly oe air is put at 0; saturated air, that is, 
air carrying all the moisture it will hold, is put at ou: 
hundred. The human hair absorbs moisture, and, like 
a rope, it becomes shorter when wet. 

The difference in length between a hair six inches 
long when wet and the same hair when dry is made to 
represent the hundred degrees of moisture on the dial, 
and the hand, or pointer, moves backwards or for- 
wards as the moisture in the hair varies. 

If it becomes too dry, more steam is thrown in; if 
too moist, less steam is allowed to escape, and thus the 
atmosphere for the nation’s statesmen is regulated and 
kept at a wholesome point. 


—- 
> 


Doctor (learned-looking and speaking slowly), 
‘Well, mariner, which tooth do you want extracted? 
Ts it the molar, or the incisor?” 








Jack (short and sharp): “It is in the upper tier, on 
the larboard side.” _— 
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For the Companion. 
A MESSAGE. 


She wrote “Gamma” a letter. 
We couldn’t understand 
The meaning that was in it, 
She wrote so odd a hand. 
But ‘“‘Gamma” understood it; 
She knew the pot-hooks read, 
“T love you. Now I’m tired, 
Your little ‘Goldenhead.’ ”” 
JuLiz M. LipPMANN. 








For the Companion. 


THRE LOSS OF THE “LADY ALICE.” 


“Hurrah! hurrah! Off for the shore!” ex- 
claimed Ben. 

He could remember enough of the place 
where the family spent the summery part of the 
year, to tell little Polly of all its wonders, as- 
suring her and others that he had been there at 
least a dozen times, and firmly believing what 
he said. 

Polly believed him too, and had heard him 
talk so much of it that she thought she also 
could remember baving been there the summer 
before. 

But this was probably a mistake, for when 
she got there sbe found that a rock was not any 
kind of a boat, and that shells did not grow 
on trees, and that sand was not good to eat, 
even when shovelled into a pail, as she had 
fancied in her own little mind. 

Whatever might be wanting in old mem- 
ories, however, there was no question about 
the present charm of these sea-side days. 

Polly began by making littse gardens in the 
smooth, soft sand, which was just moist enough 
to stay nicely in any shape she worked it into. 
With her chubby little hands she patted it into 
the cunningest of flower-beds, in which she 
planted bits of the weeds which grew on the 
rocks about. Every day they wilted and died, 
but she was never tired of making new gardens. 

Ben turned his attention to boat-building, and 
Polly would leave her sand-gardens to look 
whenever he called to her that a new one was 
ready to start on a voyage. They were made 
of a bit of shingle, with a mast whittled out 
and stuck in, with a piece of paper for a sail. 

He used to launch his craft at a bit of level 
heach, a little way below a big boulder which 
lay in the water, and then they would watch 
with big eyes to see if any of them would 
weather Cape Horn, as he called it, and sail 
around near to the place where mamma sat in 
the shade of a high rock. 

“T’ll tell you what, Polly !” he said, one day. 
“I’m going to make a big one,—a regular line 
steamer, with a tre-monstrous sail, and then 
you'll see her go!” 

He worked hard atit. None of your shingles 
now, but a good solid chunk, whittled into 
what he thought the most approved shape for a 
hull. Two masts were added, and the crowning 
glory went on in the shape of a flag, cut out of 
the corner of his red silk handkerchief. 

“Three cheers for the Lady Alice! Hurrah! 
hurrah! hurrah!” he cried, as. she sailed on 
her first voyage, laden with shells and ginger- 
bread. All his boats were named Lady Alice, 
after mamma. 

She behaved well. Her sails filled, and she 
was gently blown around the boulder, while 
Polly and Ben ran along shouting in great glee, 
and he presently drew her ashore. 

“Polly,” said Ben, very soberly, the next 
morning, “I think we ought to give Christabel 
a ride on the Lady Alice.” 

Polly looked grave. 

“S'e might det wet,” she said, doubtfully. 

“Oh no. We'd fix her in so nicely she couldn’t. 
Just think how jolly ’twould be, Polly, to see her 
sailing along! Let’s do it!” 

Christabel was the treasure of Polly’s heart, and 
she was not quite sure she wanted her to take a 
sail. But she gave up to Ben, as she always did. 
Christabel was brought and seated in the boat, 
leaning daintily back against a mast and looking 
very fixedly over the rippling water. 

“Don’t tell mamma till she doubles the Cape,” 
said Ben, as he pushed her off. 

They watched, holding their breaths as the lit- 
tle boat rocked gently from side to side on the 
tiny waves, while a light breeze blew about Miss 
Christabel’s pretty curls. She doubled Cape Horn 
in splendid style, and Polly and Ben ran around 
in great excitement to meet her as she should 
come to shore. 

But—just as she seemed to have got beyond all 
danger, a harder puff of wind seized the sail and 
she leaned far over. In great alarm Ben climbed 
out upon the boulder and tried to make matters 
right by poking desperately with a stick, hoping 
at least to rescue the passenger even {if the mag- 
hificent line-steamer must be lost. 

But he could not reach her, and before Polly’s 





very eyes the darling Christabel, blue eyes, curly | 


hair and all went down, down, down under the | 
shining water, promptly followed by the Lady 
Alice. 

Poor Polly looked imploringly at mamma, who 
was gazing so intently out over the blue sea as 
not to have noticed the sad disaster. Then ran 
and hid her face in her lap, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 

“T feel awfully about it—I do!” said Ben very 
ruefully that night to his Uncle Ben, who went in 
and out to the city every day. “I made Polly lose 
her doll. What shall I do to make up ?” 


“Buy her another, I suppose. Have you got 
any money ?” 

“Well—some. I, was saving it up to buy a joint 
fish-pole or a black-and-tan or a bicycle or a print- 





ing-press or—but I’ll do it if you’ll get it, Uncle 
Ben. Exactly like Christabel.” ‘ 





COMPANION. _ 


Uncle Ben agreed. And the second morning 
after, as the two children ran down to their play- 
ground, Ben exclaimed,— 

“What’s that—right down where the Lady Alice 
would have come in, if she ever had come in ?” 

There, close to the water, as if she had just 
stepped out of it, was the precious Christabel, only 
with a new dress and looking ten times prettier 





and fresher and cleaner than when she had gone | 


in. 

“Oh! oh!” screamed Polly. 
I’m g’ad s’e went in. 
and send all my dollies sailing.” 

Ben found it very hard to beg off, for she was 
delighted with the effect of sea-bathing on dolls. 

“You see,” he whispered to mamma, with a so- 
ber shake of the head, “it’s rather expensive work 
for me to send dolls down with the Lady Alice.” 

SypNEy Dayre. 


“It’s Twistabel! | 
Ben, make some more boats | 

















For the Companion, 
CARLY’S MISCHIEF. 


“Don’t touch anything you don’t know about,” 
said Carly’s mamma; because, you see, it was al- 
most Carly’s first visit to the country, and she 
didn’t want him to get into trouble first thing. 
“Remember, Carly.” 

“Yes’m,”’ answered Carly, very promptly and 
politely ; and he really meant to. 

But when he got out into the woods one day, 
with a soft carpet of ferns and mosses to lie on, 
and an airy roof of green leaves overhead, he for- 
got to remember. 

He stretched himself out under a tree, and when 
he had eaten all the bunch-berries within his reach, 
he began to look for something else to do; and 
pretty soon he saw an odd-looking thing, like a 
big bunch of crumpled, coarse paper, fast toa 
limb of a hazel-bush. 

Carly wondered about it for a minute. 

“Well, I’m going to pull it off,” said he; and he 
jumped up and walked toward the hazel-bush. 
“Mamma won't care. It’s only some nasty gray 
paper; and I wonder what it’s there for ?” 

So Carly took hold of the queer-looking bunch ; 








and in the same instant he let go again, with a 
shrill little scream. 

For out at him swarmed an army of small de- 
fenders in jackets of black and yellow; and each 
one carried a tiny sharp sword, which he knew 
well enough how to use. 

Oh dear! how Carly screamed, and how he ran! 

And after a while the little yellow-jacketed fel- 
lows gave up the chase, though not before Carly 
had felt the points of a good many of the sharp 
little swords. 

And mamma pitied him, and soothed him, and 
bathed his poor, swelling little hands and face in 
saleratus-water. 

“How did you happen to get into a hornets’ 
nest, dear ?” 

“] thought it was pa-aper,” moaned Carly. “It 
looked just like paper, mamma.” 

“Ah!” said mamma, lifting her eyebrows. 

“And I’m orfle soory I didn’t mind, mamma,” 
said Carly, penitently. “I will, next time, ’cause 
—’cause I don’t like such hard prickers, mamma.” 

Mamma laughed. “There’s always sure to be 
something to prick when little boys don’t mind,” 
said she. A. C. H. 8 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
DOUBLE ANAGRA 


M. 


The words omitted from the first stanza are 
formed from those omitted from the second and 


third stanzas. 


*T was in the fifteenth century . 


A peasant girl of * 


Heard strange, suiiie voices « call ;— 


Perhaps ’twas in a * * * 


And soon an army forth she led, 


Her banner they did mar 


k; 


For Victory perched upon its folds. 


Her name ?— 


And when King Charles at Rheims was 


crowned, 


’T was due to her he said. 
Alas! She perished at the stake! 


So young! * * * * 


Li 


aK * ee eK! 


LIAN PAYSON, 


ACROSTICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. Transpose a capital city, and make a ring of 
iron or stone to be thrown at a fixed object in play. 
2. Transpose fastened together, and make un- 


faste ned. 


A king of Greece, and make a fabulous princess 
w ho threw herself into the sea from a rock on the 


—— of Corinth. 


At no time, and make an organ of sensation 


an motion in animals. 


5 To desire and make to engrave 
A web-footed water-fowl which is like the 


auck, and make a narrative. 


>» natural division of land, and make an old 


E nglish word for ears of corn. 


8. A Spanish city, and make solitary. 


An ancient name for 
aatighter of Jupiter. 


Ireland, and make a 


A pointed weapon, and make to withhold. 
Rte ad in the first letters of the words transposed 
the name by which July was called before the 


days of Julius Caesar. 


3. 


E. L. E. 


QUOTATION PUZZLE. 
Write the last names of the authors of the fol- 
lowing quotations, in regular order; the initial of 
each author’s name is the initial of a word in the 


selection from his or her poem. 


“Blow, bugle, blow; set the wild echoes flying; 
Blow, bugle, answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying.” 


“Little of all we value here 


Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 


“Ah! could you look into my he: rare 
And watch your image there! 
You would own the sunny loveliness 


Affection makes it wear.” 


A rose, stuck in a dead man’s breast,— 
This is the world’s fame at the best.” 


‘At last he came, the messenger, 
The messenger from unseen lands.” 


“How wonderful is Death, 


Death and his twin brother Sleep.” 


“Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began.” 


“But there is a road from Winchester town, 
A good, broad highway leading down.” 


**Oft the hours 
From morn to eve have stolen unmask’d away, 
While mute attention hung upon his lips.” 


“Hear it, ye stars! 


And thou, pale moon, turn paler at the sight.” 


Add the initials of these poets together to form 
the name of another poet, who died on July 30, 
1771; and from whose pen the following quotation 


was taken; 
initial of a word therein. 


the initial of his last name being the 


“Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke.” 


4. 


F.8.F 


PHONETIC CHARADE. 


Captain Cook’s first voyage dates from July 30, 
1768. Find in the words required by the defini- 


tions what gave ¢ 
the navigators that preceded h 


A French prefix signifying beyond; 


Japtain Cook distinction above all 


im. 


to arrive; in 


England, a poor laborer at humble work; an Eng- 
lish poet and dramatist of the 18th century; not to 


mix or associate with. 


5. 


RHYMED SQUARE-WORD. 


1, What the rich are wont to give. 
2, Where countless creatures live. 
3, Where the vines their leaves unfurl. 
4, O worthless thing, 
Worn by a king. 
5, Flung from the hand with a whirl. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ist conplet = F rank 
2d couplet = Beard 
3d couplet = C she alk 
4th couplet = Talks 


Frank Be 
{ Chalk. ‘Talks. 


pard. 


2. Wreck-Con-Sill-Eye-Aye-Shun=Reconciliation. 
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4, Books by Sophie May: ‘“The 


Zz 


Oo 


Ronuz 


R 
Asbury Twins;” 


“The Doctor’s Daughter; D “Our Helen;” ‘Janet, or 
the Odd One;” “Quinnebasset Girls.” 
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For the Companion. | 
IN SUMMER, REMEMBER 


1. That infectious diseases generally are due to filth 
in some form—most of them directly to divers kinds 
of microscopic plants (bacteria) which gain entrance 
into the system through the lungs or the stomach. In- 
vading the wonderful laboratories of life,—the infinites- 
imal cells,—they disorganize these just as the yeast- 
plants, multiplying to countless millions, disorganize 
every particle of the dough—or would do so, if not 
themselves killed by the heat of the oven. 

2. Remember that the best against 
them is high health, which either digests them in the 
stomach, or repels them from gaining a foothold, and 


preservative 


climinates them from the system. 

3. Remember that the next best preservative against 
and strong circulation of 
air through the house from cellar to attic. The 
danger is when large numbers of bacteria gain admit- 
tance. There that a foothold 
will be gained by these invaders when their number is 
comparatively few. 

4. Remember that in our cities aud large towns the 
sewers, constantly excreta of the sick, 
free from infectious bacteria; that these | 
readily pass up into dwellings through every open con- | 
necting pipe; that these pipes should be kept closed 
when not in use; and that they should, in no case, en- 
ter a sleeping-room, but only into a well-ventilated 
water-closet. 

5. Remember that, in the country, 


infectious diseases is a free 


pure 


is slight probability 


receiving the 
are never 


wells are danger- 
ous when they are within one hundred feet of a privy 
or cesspool. 

6. Remember that while boiling may purify infected 
water, mere filtering never renders it safe. 

That all water-closets, cesspools, ete., should be 
frequently disinfected, copperas (sulphate of iron) be- 
ing a good and cheap disinfectant for the purpose. 

a disinfectant. 
We may kill a bad smell, and not kill the bacteria. 


That a deodorizer is not necessarily 
| 
ine 


DOUBLE STARS. 
Many stars that appear single to the naked eye are 
found to consist of two stars close to each other, when 
examined through a powerful telescope. They 
called double stars, and about six thousand have 
observed by astronomers, 
There 
class contains those optically double. 


are 
been 
are two classes of double stars. The first 
‘These appear 
double because they are nearly in the same line of vis- 
ion as seen from the earth, though they have no con- 
nection, and one star may be very much nearer to us 
than the other. 





The second class contains those physically double, 


or binary stars, where one star revolves about the | 
round the centre of | 
gravity common to the pair forming a binary system. 


Nearly seven hundred double stars have been found 


other, or where each revolves 


to perform such a revolution. This is generally very 
A few 


binary stars, however, revolve so rapidly that a com. 


slow, requiring centuries for its completion. 


plete revolution has taken place since they were first 
observed. There are at least twelve whose period is 
less than a century. 


Besides the binary stars, groups of three or more 
stars are found that are physically connected. These 
are known as triple, quadruple and multiple stars. 

The colors of double stars are superbly brilliant and 
varied. The components often shine in 
colors, one being blue 





contrasted 
and the other yellow, or one be- 
ing green, and the other yellow. Sometimes the com- 
panions are purple and white, or red and white, or 
both are white. 

A few stars are known as naked-eye doubles. 
is a small star in Lyra, near the bright Vega. 
eyed observer may sce it double. Bessel did so at the 
age of thirteen. A low power of the telescope will sepa- 
rate it into two white stars, wide apart. 


One 
A sharp- 


A high power 
will separate each of the components into two stars. 
This tiny star is therefore 
quadruple system. 


adouble double, forming a 

A beautiful double star easy to find is Albires, inthe 
beak of the Swan. One of the 
third and the other of the fifth magnitude. ‘The col- 
ors are golden-yellow and sapphire-blue. 

We can only touch upon this grand field for study, 
for these double stars are all Neither can we 
imagine the grandeur of a complex system in which 


components is of the 


Runs, 


| room. 
| present, 


| were convicted of having forcibly entered the house 


| because there is too much coal, and the draught is 


| a protector too, and in many cases more than earns his 


| sons who present checks to the tellers shall be known 


| free-and-easy German met this requirement: 


blue, green, and crimson suns circle slowly round each | 
other, perhaps accompanied by retinues of planets. | 
Our sun aud bis dark family dwindle into insigniti- 
cance in comparison, though suns great and small, 
single, double or multiple, are held together by the 
same law that keeps the pebble in its place on this lit- 
tle earth. 





—— -—_> --— —. 
SCENE IN COURT. 

A sorrowful commentary on the words in Proverbs, 
**A foolish son is the heaviness of his mother,’ was 
witnessed not very long since in a Philadelphia court- 
A reporter from the Pacific coast, who was 

sent the following account of it to the San 
Francisco Bulletin: Wm. Moore and Wm. Richards 


of John Shaffer and stolen two hundred and seventy- 
eight dollars. Moore is twenty-five years of age and 
married. 

Before sentence was passed, his mother, a poor Ger- 
man, came weeping to the bar, and said she desired to 
make restitution of the theft. She had come all the 
way from Baltimore, she said, and brought her earn- 
ings with her for that purpose. She then produced a 
leather hand-bag, took out half-a-dozen five-dollar gold 
piece 8, a roll of notes, all of them of small denomina- 
tion, and counted them out in the hands of the Clerk 
of the Court. When the desired sum was made up, 
there was left only enough to take her back home. 
The money was placed on Judge Ludlow’s desk. 

“Take it back,” said the Judge, “and tell this poor 
woman that the payment of this money will not save 
her son from prison. ‘The law must be vindicated.” 

The mother wept hard, and said, “Oh, I understand. 
I didn’t hope to save my boy from prison. I pay this 
money because I want to do what’s right. Justice is 
justice.” 

“With that unde retanding,’ 
| money be received.’ 

Sentence of Moore and his accomplice was deferred 
until the last day of the term. A criminal with such 
a mother should suffer keener punishment from self- 
blame and self-contempt than from a full term under 
the law. 


said the Court, “let the 


——-_- -+>--  - 
RESULT OF A PRACTICAL JOKE, 
A paragraph in a Cleveland paper not long since 





told the sad story of a hoax practised by three 
upon a friend. It seemed harmless to them. It proved 
almost fatal to the friend, and illustrates a fact that 
should not be forgotten, that frights may kill, or may 
craze the brain permanently. Such jokes are crimi- 
nal, and deserve a serious penalty. The victim of this 
hoax—Mrs. Burns—-had gone away for a short time, 
leaving her husband and little ones at home. 


women 


The husband went to work, and the three women 
thought it would be extremely funny to scare Mrs. 
Burns. The chairs and tables were upset, and every- 
thing was put “topsey-turvey.” A figure was made 
and clothed in a suit of Burns’s clothes, and was laid 
on the floor, its head, tied with a white bandage, rest- 
ing against the sewing-machine. 

‘Then the women secreted themselves. Mrs. Burns, 
who is of a nervous temperament, came home and was | 
struck speechless with horror at the scene. The poor 
woman, seeing the inanimate form, immediately sup- 
posed that her husband had committed suicide. Tot- 
tering to the house of a neighbor, she gasped out that 
her husband was dead, and fainted away. 

A physician was called, but she went from one 
spasm into another. When she finally revived sufli- 
ciently to talk, it was found that her reason had left 
her. For days she hovered between life and death. 
Although she is now considered out of danger, the 
shock has left its impression upon her mind, and she 
may never fully recover. 

oe 
MANAGING A STOVE, 

What everybody can do, few will do. The greenest 
“Biddy” thinks she can manage a stove, and resents 
the instruction of the mistress, who may be as igno- 
rant of this simple art as her servant. The following 
directions would, if heeded, save both stove and fuel, 
besides keeping the fire always in working order. 
Miss Parloa, in a recent lecture in New York, said one 
of the most frequent mistakes people make is in put- 
ting on too much coal. 


Never have the coal come above the lining of the 
stove. It is a waste of fuel, and the fire will not be so 
bright and clear, because the draught will not be so 
good. 

When not using the fire, keep the beg on closed ; 
it will be ready when needed; then open the draughts. 

For cooking, either on top of the stove or in the 
oven, no matter how hot the fire desired, having the 
coal come nearly to the top of the lining, the fire ought 
to last four hours without new coal or poking. 

The top of the stove may be red-hot, and the coal piled 
up to the lids, and yet the oven will not bake. It is 


stopped by it. The practice of having the top of the 
stove or range red-hot will soon destroy it. 
_— —- ———___— 
CAUGHT AND HELD THEM. 

A recent item ina New York paper intimates that 
the poodles and ten-ounce terriers and ‘King Charles- 
es’? are being displaced by big dogs, as pets of the 
ladies and children. Even fashion has its intervals of 
sense, and this change indicates one of them. A 
Newfoundland or St. Bernard dog is a pet that can be 


keeping by his services. 


At Dublin, Ind., lately, a little girl was left in the 
house under the protection of a large dog. During the 
absence of the family three tramps broke into the house 
and the dog attacked them with such vigor that the in- 
truders could not get away, and one of them was se- 
verely injured. The noise made while the animal was 
using them up was so great, that the attention of the 
neighbors was attracted, and the latter secured the 
tramps. 

- — _— 


PUZZLED. 
Banks, in order to prevent roguery, require that per- 


by the tellers, or shall be identified by some person 
with whom the teller or bank officers are acquainted. 
The Commercial Advertiser humorously shows how a 


A German citizen approached the window and re- 
quested that a check payable to the order of Schweit- 
zercase be cashed. “./a, dot’s me,” he nodded, reas- 
suringly, in answer to the teller’s look of inquiry. 

“But I don’t know that you are Mr. Schweitzercase. 
You must get yourse ‘If identified,” said the teller. 

“How vass dot?” asked the German citizen, with a 
puz zled look. 

“You must get some one to identify you,” repeated 
the bank officer. “I don’t know you. 
: ” eried John, mi ich relieved. 


‘Ah! ja, 
right. 1 don’d know you, nei 


“Dot's all 


+> - 


If your children have scrofulous or other humors, | 
give them Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Ade. 
a 

Ignoring the Law.—The use of ammonia, starch, | 
&c., should be prohibited by the law in the manufacture 
of Baking Powder. Such a law has been passed in New 
York State and seems to be ignored by all but three 
manufacturers, the most prominent of which is DE- 
LAND’S CHEMICAL BAKING POWDER, of Fairport, N. 
Y. This was found to contain nothing but Cream Tar- | 
tar and Soda, both of excellent quality, and was their 
standard formula before the law was passed, If not of- 
fered by grocers, send 60c, in stamps for full pound.[Adv. 

———_»—___— 
Lactart (Acid of Milk). 

On account of the extraordinary favor with which our 
new beverage, Lactic Acid, has been received, we realize 
the importance of protecting the public as well as our- 
selves against any attempt at imitation, and with this 
object we Lave coined and copyrfghted the word “Lac- | 
tart.” A call fu: Lactart will insure obtaining the pure | 
milk acid produced only by our patent process. Hun- | 
dreds have already given in their testimony in favor of | 
its healthfulness and anti-dyspeptic virtues; also prefer- 
ring it to lemon or other acids as a cooling beverage. | 
For sale by all druggists. On draught at all soda foun- | 
tains, AVERY LACTATE Co., 23 Court St., Boston. [Adv, | 








BLAINE Fine lithograph portraits, 2x28, 50c. Agents | 
wanted. R. FuL GHUM & Co. | Chicago, | iil. 


| DONT READ! 


I desire to mail any reader of the CoM- 
PANION six boxes of my Celebrated 
Troches for coughs and colds, for 
them to sell among their friends at 25 cts. 
a box, they to send me the $1.50 for them 
when sold at once. On recei - of ~ $1.50 
I will mail you a brass FRENCH BO- 
TANICAL MICROSCOPE of_ fine “ma pnlty. ing 
power, as 0 present for selling the Troches, Write at 
once if ya KK h to necept offer, Address Z 

- D. AW Salem, Wash. Co., New York. 


DR. HAIR’S 


ASTHMA CURE. 


An Infallible Spectfte. 
Co E. Spence, Loveland, Ohio, says: I suffered twenty- 
ght years with asthma in its worst form, Five years 
ago, under your directions, | used your Asthma ‘Cure | 
with astonishing and satisfactory results. I am per- 
fectly cured, 

Our sixty-four-page treatise containing the nature, 
forms and treatment of ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, HAY 
FEVER and CATARRH. Also other valuable informa- 
tion sent free. 

DR. B. W. HAIR & SON, Cincinnati, Ohio, 






























E specially in C holera In- 
\ | \ fantum jis the use of 
| Ridge’s Food invaluable, 
| \ Many cases could be cited 

whereeverything elschad 
failed, and Ri Food 
has been tried and re- 
tained. By the strength 
imparted and its neutral 
action on the bowels, the 
ff) physician has been able to 
use such remedies as to ef 
restoration 
ient to neowe. 


. sie 


a Ml 














kee Rit, and many groce | 
"No size most economical 


CORNS. 

Why will any one suffer when they can get a bottle of 
the “German Corn Remover?’’—a sure and painless 
remedy for both corns -~ ene any druggist for 
2% cents, or of C. N, CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 


CGLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective externa 
temedy extant for the cure pe 
Skin Diseases and for beautify- \§ 
ing the Complexion. 

The are counter. ite? Ask r 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. C. N. crite 
TENTON on each p: 
Of druggists at 25 




















BEFORE RAFTER 
USING 





;3eakes60e. Mailed toany 
on receipt of price, “and 5 cents extra per cake, by 
Cc. N. CI ITT SINTON, P ropr., Ls Fulton St., New York, 


ANGLO-SWISS 
~— MILK FOOD 
FOR INFANTS &INVALIDS 


Recommended by leading PHY- 
SICIANS throughout the United 
States and “8 b 


CONDENSED MILK 


For general use and especially for 
Infants until the period of dentition. 


ANGLO {cocom and Mik 


Coffee and Milk | 


Convenient and Economical. 
corr eee 


33 Million Tins Sold in 1883. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS 


Pratt's Astral Oil. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 
and property by using inferior Oil when 
PRATT’S ASTRAL can be obtained at its 
present low price. 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 
46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





address 




















MILK-MAID BRAND. 








“I Believe DR. TOWNSEND'S Remedy for 


ss HAY-FEVER “%, 


ASTHMA and CATARRH 


will be sure in ninety cases ina hundred, and recommend 
all sufferers to make a thorough trial of it.” Signed, 








A PHILADELPHIA candy factory uses seven tons of | 


clay per month in manufacturing sweets, and every } 


fence within fifty miles of that town has a sign of some 
one’s dyspepsia cure.— Detroit Free Press. 


H.W. BEECHER. 


Sold by all druggists. For Pamphlets send to 


|} and a Host of other 








NEW SEEDLING 
STRAWBERRY 


“THE HENDERSON.” 


This new Strawberry seteinntes with Mr. Geo. Sey- 
mour, South Norwalk, . Who named itin honor of 
our senior partner, and ae also places the variety 
exclusively with us for distribution. It is doubtful if 
there is another Strawberry in cultivation having 

such a combination of good qualitie S as the 
DERSON.” The fruit is of Ct largest ¢ 
and immensely productive, BUT ITS EXCEL L NG 
MERIT IS_ [TS EXQU Isl E FLAVOR AND 
AROM A. Ww — for family or market use, the 
“HENDERSON” is certain to become a standard 
sort, co | ies rong and healthy growth will adapt it 
to almost every s . Itis a perfect flowered variety, 
and therefore will never fail to produce a crop. By 
the pot layer system this vigorous and productive 
Strawberry, planted in August, is certain to give a 
full crop of fruit in June, of the succeeding year, or, 
in ten months from time of planting. 


Prices < Pot Layer Plants, 12 for $2.00; 
) for $6.00; 100 for $10.00. 
Sent by aaa dozen rates. A beauuful colored 
B ate, sketched from nature of the * HENDERSON ” 
trawberry, we will mail together with our circular 
on Strawberry Culture, on 
stamp. 


PETER HENDERSON &CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 
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receint of a two-cent 


























“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
TEA CLUB ORDER 

We have made a specialty for six years of 4 giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get up ¢lubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We do 
avery large T ay oo e business, be side *S Se nding out 
from 60 to 9 € IB tees: RS each di "i 
PLATED CASTE as Premiums with 5, #7 and 
#10 orders. WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. 
DECORATED TEA S with $15. GOLD 
BAND or MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 106 pieces, with ®20 ordérs, 
Premiums. Send us postal and 
mention this paper, as we will send you full Price 
and Premium List. Festent charges average 75 cents 
per 100 pounds to points We 

GREAT L ONDON TEA CO 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


JAMES PYLE'S 
































THE BEST THING KNOWN ror 


WASHING «» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, «nd gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


PERISHABLE SHOES. 


An Object Lesson, 

Take an old rubber band, or a piece of elastic that has 
| been kept a few months. Stretch it, and you will see 
that the rubber cracks and remains limp. This will 
a you_the perishable nature of ord nary CON- 

GRESS SHOES. The elastic sides of any Congress 
shoe are sure to dec: ay and become worthless UNLESS 
FRESH when you buy them. Consequently you should 
be made aware of one important fact in order that you 
may purchase your shoes INTELLIGENTLY. Bear in 
mind that shoes which have been handled by middlemen 
may have been piled up and held in ste6ck for 
months, It is true that these goods may look as well 
as ever, and the weakness of the elastics perhaps will 
not show until the shoes have been worn awhile. Be 
cautious about buy ing Congress Shoes —e may 
have been shelved by JFaisdiomen. If y 1 want 
to be safe, buy the ¢ MEANS ss. SHe »K 
which is NOT Shana’ % by any middlemen, but comes 
FRESH from the factory of James Means & Co., to 
the retailer. 


WASTE NOT MONEY ON INFERIOR SHOES 


And do not pay extravagant prices. Wear 


James Means $3 Shoe 


Finest Calf Skin for Gentlemen’s Wear. 
Button, Lace and Congress. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALLED IN DURA- 
BILITY, COMFORT and STYLE. 

The shoes you have been wear- 
ing have been manufactured te 
sell. James Means and Co.'s 
Shoes are not manufactured to 
induce purchase by deceiving 
the eye; they are manufacture: “dl 
to satisfy and hold the wearer’s 

rade. 

Shoes from the cel- 
ebrated factory of 

James 

eans & 

Co. have 
been 
tested 
many 

years by 




























hundreds of thousands of people. a 

Never, until the bran pon oy of James Means & Co.’s 
Shoes have economical people been able to purchase for 
$3 a perfectly satisfactory shoe. This is now easily with- 
in your reach, even if you live in the most distant corner 
of the country. Ask your retailer for it, and if he can- 
not supply you, send your address by postal card to 





Dr. M. M. TowNsEND, Frostburg, Md. 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 39 Lincoln Street. Boston, Mass. 
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